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[‘aND NOW, MISS ROSE, YOU LOOK 80 PRETTY, I AM JUST GOING TO TAKE A Etss! ”) 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
Aur stood in the middle of the room for 
some moments as motionless as a statue, and 
then, with a sudden awaking, as it were, from 


& kind of mental stapor, she threw up both her 
with a gesture of scornfal repudiation, 


“ What nonsense, Colonel Brand! I do not 
believe it ; he is making fun of you.” 

“Not at all, anything but that,” very 

ecidedly, 

“ But how can it be? Don’t you think Rosa- 
mond would have known him? Of course she 
would,” 

“She did not, she does not. He was cast 
away foryearsonan island. Heis,as he says, 
sunburnt, aged, and altered—his name, his 
they Aewery in society, is changed. Howconld 

“His name certainly gave her a shock!” 
said Amy, reflectively. ‘‘I thought she would.4 





have fainted when she heard his name was 


Allan! Bat—bat, whose is the child?” as if 
o had propounded an unanswerable pro- 
em. 

“ His, of course.” 

“ Yes, wealways understood that, but who 
is the child’s mother?” 

Why, Rosamond, of course!” 

“I never knew,” becoming very red, “ that— 
that Rosamond had had a child.” 

‘Well, now you know it, and there's no 
harm in it. It seems she was married all 
right and tight enough to this fellow she ran 
away With, but we never believed that till 
now, and Mrs. B. over there told Rosamond the 
baby was dead. I don’t know how you are 
goiug to square that with her now, Mrs. B., 
eh?’’ nodding imperiously at his wife, who sat 
in a stricken attitade, gazing from one to the 
other with a face of unmistakable uneasiness. 
* This little wretch, her grandson, was actually 
the Honourable Thomas Forde, and had a 
name,” 

How strange it seemed! Lord Kingsford’s 
son her grandson. She could hardly realise it. 
Aud how was this to be told to Rosamond? 
Who was to inform her that she was the 





mother of a living child—of a sturdy son, with 
noble blood in his veins—she who believed her 
baby lay under the long grass in an out-of-the- 
way-corner of Drydd churchyard? She, her 
mother, must tell her, must admit that she 
had lied, must eat her words in dust and 
ashes. And no one will be sarprised to hear 
that she shrank instinctively from the task. 

Amy Glen, with flushed face and unusually 
bright eyes, still remained standing in the 
middle of the room, in an attitude that spoke 
volumes of bewilderment and incredulity. 

‘** T cannot believe it,’’ she exclaimed at last. 
“Tt seems altogether too ridiculous, too im- 
probable; it’s like a kind of fairy tale! To 
hear all of a sudden that Rosamond is married 
and has a child of four years old! Why, she’ 
younger than Iam!” ~ 

“What has that tosay to it?” exclaimai 
Colonel Brand, with angry impatience. 

“Oh, nothing of course—but I can’t get 
over it! Married to Lord Kingsford, and not 
knowing he is her husband, nor Tommy her 
son! Are you sure Lord Kingsford is in his 
right senses? The whole thing sounds as if it 
were made up out of his head, Perhaps he is 
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a little¢ouched,” putting her hand to her head 
with a gesture of illustration. . 

“Tomched! Stuff amd nonsense!” cried 
Colonel’ Bran, iraecibly. ‘‘No more than I 
am, It is yon who are not in your right sepses 
to say such things!” very rudely. 

“And Rosamond is Lady Kingsford!” she 
ejaculated, ‘Lady Kingsford—I can’t imagine 

” 

“She will carry her honours well,” said 
Colonel Brand, now prepared at once to wor- 
ship tbe rising sun. “*She will grace a 
coronet !”’ 

‘Bat how is she to be told?” put in Mrs, 
Brand, querulously, , 

‘Oh, he will have no difficulty in managing 
that part of the business !’’ returned her hus- 
band, with a chuckle. 

‘Bat she won't speak to him! She won’t 
let bim go within fifty yards of her. She thas 
taken a most extraordinary aversion #o° him. 
Sbe would not even come down to-nightjas you 
kaow!” retarned Amy, rather triamphastly. 
‘*Ttevon’t be as easy to speak to herms he 
th ” 


inks. 
“t And it's-enongh to turn her head!” pat in 


ber-mmother. “Fancy  gitl he in one 
vreath thet she bas a husband and , and 
» ceronet i her.” 

“Its curious she slwags took to 
eee. Brand, zeflestively. 
“Tt human nature, seeiog further 
Loam we see.” 

“We heave been as blind as moles, Mrs. 
Brand," ssid her husband; ‘‘ and I don’t know 


‘to 
of ush gecrimination; which oe 
}- oder aud ficrcer every moment, Aury 
room, saiii-wallaai upstedimites kind of half- 
dreamy tate. ; 

“ Rosamond, Lady Kingaiornl—Lady Kings- 
ford 1" ghe Kept repesting=toihereelf, tii] she 
nl nost meshemically errived' at Lady Kings- 
ford’s door; opened it-and mo tg 

She found her friend sittimg*in a cosy chair 
by the fire, her hair streaming down over her 
shoulders, a book in her hand, whose poor back 
‘rag not the better of the roaring logs to which 
it was held in such close vicinity. 

* Well, my dear!” cried Rosamond, laying it 
face d»wawards, and accosting her visitor with 
raised brows and a smile; “ what ages you've 
been dowastairs! Ihope you’ve had a pleasant 
eveving--I have. I am going throngh this 
aot now straight off for the second time, 
9.80 Caeply interesting. By-the-bye, what's 
the matter with you? You leok as if you had 
baiamental knock on the head. O¢ is it 
only sleep—gentle sleep ?”’ 

‘-Inds;” refurped the other, sitting down, 
heawaly der her, and ataring very hard at her 
friend, and trying in her own mind to fit her 
*npo-her new character, bat in vain, She was 
jnet. Rosamond Dane! 

“Wheaton earth are yon staring at. I’m 
nab on Are, Amy! ” Jan ‘You look as 
if. you. eam semething on the top of my head,” 
tel pe mane “ nas J the matter 

‘SD you, AY, thig-eveni aa anythin 
beprenad ate ” oe 

” Happene: ow do you mean?” 

Lome You bad-the full benefit of a téte-a-téte with 
Lord Kingsford—be has not been saying apy- 
tuing to you—he has not proposed, has he ?"” 
mrpre hengively. 

se 2 moe 


** Beeause you know, my dear, he has a wife, 
Sie is not dead, ag we baye all imasgiued, she 
ie ig the land of the living,” 








{ « Yes, I kaow that too,” staring very hard at 


Rosamond, and feeling an hysterical desire to 
langh in her face. : 

‘You don't say so! When—how didhe tell 

on?” 

« Oh! I'm not going to tell you everything, 
Rosamond, You want to know too much.” 
Smiling. . 

ti This is something quite novel, is it not, his 
speaking of her? She used to be a dead 
letter. I had akind of idea that she was mad, 
or had disgraced herself, perhaps run away 
with some one, perhaps had been divorced. 
What was your idea?” ’ 

“ Ob, I never imagined until lately that she 
was alive at all,” looking at the carpet as she 
spoke. k 

‘IT wonder why she and he live apart? 
though it is no business of mine;” retar 
Rosamond, leaning back in her chair. and 
clasping her fair, bare arms above ber head, 
and surveying her frien@fezily. “I womier 
what she is like?” 

“J can tell you!” replied Amy, prompted 
by some sudden foclish impulse she could not 


restrain. 

“You! Do you mean king as it 
were ia capital letters—to me you 
seen her ?”’ 


“Yes,” rather frightened now et her own | 
admicsion, and codgeliing her brains for some 


le ‘This is get- 
interesting |” sooal 
not quite. 83 and said, “Oh, I've | 


—’ve seen her, snd thet will. have to satisfy 
you. You axe nos usually so inquisitive,” 


“Tg she pretty?” 
» 

ee 

“ Quite.” 

“ And young?” 

‘* Yes,” , 

“Then in thememeof goodness wire is 


To this Amy madeaaoim mediate rep!y. 
“I wonder sie: camJeewe her child,” pro- 


Lam?” 


ceded Rosamond; “Gbewmust be a curious 
young womam,” stezin the fire medita- 
tively. “ Buby ste bas found her 
husband ont 2 Sha:may know of—of 
his little t— 

at What "ed 

“No, no, Miss Amy, I cam be discreet too. 


You won't mee gee abont this mys- 
terions Lady Kingafond,an@ Iles my side will 
not tell you ofadew-things I*know about her 
husbands Stiflewaters run-deep. Poor erea- 
tures; whoever she is I sincerely pity ber] ” 

Here Amy, no longer able to cantrel 
gave way to a fit of most violent tysterieal’ 
laughing—laughing which shook her slight 
frame, whieh astounded her companion, aad 
set her flying about the room in search of 
restorative-water, eau-de-cologne, &, When 
she had somewhat reeovered and got her 
breath and dried her eyes, she rose to go with 
unusual precipitation. 

‘' What is the matter with you?” said her 
friend, laying her hand on her arm, and stand- 
ing before her like a tall youvg goddess, with 
her sweeping white gown, her long flowing hair. 
“T’m sure there is something the matter 
with yon, Amy; I never saw yon like this 
before, never! You are not wont to keep 
secrets from me either. Tell me, has this 
anything to say to Lady Kingsford, this 
curious attack of yours?’’ looking searsh- 
ingly-into her friend’s eyes, aud laying a soft, 
small hand on her wrist. 

‘Yes it has,’”’ gasped Amy, 

_.* Poor child 1” compassionately, ‘“ Ihad no 
idea you cared for him so much. It is a mis- 
take, my dear, to let your heart ont of your 
own keeping—ever au elastic one like yours— 
to this good-looking, mysterious person with a 
silent, upknown past, I thought he was a 
widower too, or you would have been pat on 
your guard longago. He isa worthless man. 





| You have nothing to regret.” 


SST a 


“Oh, Rosamond! Don't—don't. Youdon'; 
Imow what I mean. You dan’t know:what 
you are saying, and I can’t tell you,’ inoo. 
herentiy ; ‘' bat some time.soon you will know 
all,” and with this incomprehensible informa. 
tion Amy opened the door and abruptly took 
her departure. 


—_—-—— 


CHAPTER XXX, 


Mr Frep. Branp arrived quite suddenly to 
the bosom of his family the next day. Money 
was tight, he said, and he had just run down to 
look them all up, and to, in his own mind, 
levy fresh sapplies. Of course be was well 
aware that it was.all Rosamond’s coin, ag he 


ned | called it, bot he: was mot sensitive in the 


world. “yea” Ofcourse she would be 
only te to bestow herself and her 
fortune on Brand, Esquire, whose 
property consisted in afew dozen pairs of boot, 
several fali of clothes (ae les: 
than ci ing drvess-suits), several hundred 


Vislet Hill was situsbed. 

With these ideas in his mind he adornei 
himselt carefully the : 
arrived, and sallicd forth todookfer Roszamoni. 


thet uuraly: seember—ber tongae. Goodness 
knows whatshemight “let ont.” Diecretion 
was the better: part ofvalour, and duty and 
inclination fer omce were on one side—she 


‘| woukd stay at home. 


Very, very bright and charming her friend 
looked as she stood in the doorway ia her far 
cap and coat, and endeavoured in vain to be- 
gaue her from the fire, 

“You will make a regular old woman of 
yourself sitting there all day over the coals. 
You will witber up ail your complexion ané 


look as wriukled as a roasted apple. Come | 


along !”’ 

“No, no,” shaking her head. It was 
bitter day, shivering as she spoke. She 
had a slight cold coming on. She hads 
pain in her arcle, Amy way, she refased » 
budge, and Rosamond and Laddie set forth 
aiove. Laddie was seven years old sow, bat 
just as fond of getting ont for e scamperas 10 


the old days when he used to galop aud whirl 


about like a dog possesselon Drydd Marshes. 

They took their way down the avenne slong 
a rather muddy road, and then over two fields 
by a bridle way, and°out on a wide, deli 
ciously wild looking common, or more te 
perly moor, with lumps of farze and heather 
—some sheep scattered here aud there, bat 2? 
sign of ahoman habitation. A high read rat 
throngh it, but Rosamond and Laddie avoided 
it, and took a cat across a pathway leading 
oyer the short grass. 

Dearly wonld Laldio have liked to rum iD 
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~~ the sheep, and drive them home bef 
the sheep, and drive them home before 
eng he he better. After a good brisk 
stretch of two miles over the heather they 
rorned and were running home, when, to Rosa- 
ipond'’s unmitigated disgust, she beheld Fred 
spptcaching, with a broad smile on his face 
uud bis usual prancing gait. os 

Hallo, Rosie!” he called out, familiarly. 
“And doth not a meeting like this make 
anmenda?” with would-be wit. 

“ Where are you going to ?”’ was her abrupt 

question, 
“Qh! I just came out for a stroll, and to 
ook for you.” 
; pa a J” with a smile of scornfal in- 
credulity, as be.turoed and walked beside her, 
ndapting his pace to her exceedingly rapid 
walk, 

“Yes, for yon; and you need not look so 
cross and 0 grumpy, my dear girl; it’s a great 
compliment.” . : 

« A compliment that I can dispense with,” 
she retarned, radely. 

‘Ob, no, Rasie! Come, now, don’t be getting 
en your bigh horse with me, It’s no good,I 
koow too much, eh?’ with a diabolical grin. 

“You don't. know how to bebave yourself 
} ke a gentleman, at any rate,” she returned, 
with a glance of ‘biting sarcasin, “and, what's 
more, never will,” 

“There you go! There you go, as usual; but 
1 doa’t mind, it's all like water running down 
a dack’s back, as far as.I’m coucerned, Ill 
have my tarn by-and-by,”’ expressively, 

“What do. you mean?” looking at him 
re 

‘You know T admire you awfally, Rosie,” 

“I wish to goodness you would not call me 
Rosie,” she interrupted, passionately. ‘‘I 
won't permit it.” 

“ Ah! I’m treading on délicate ground, am I! 
ch, Miss Dane?” bringing his face very close 
tohers, “ That was the other fellow’s pet name 
tr.you, I suppose, eb 2” 

“ Keep away,’’ fiercely, ‘‘and leave me alone. 
Walz on!’ she added, imperionsly, waving 
her umbrella, “I renounce the honour of your 
escort.” 

‘Come—come,now! She muen't be cross 
now, must she, Laddie?” addressing himself 
to the dog im would-be persuasive tones, and 
walking beside the young lady all the same. 
‘ You. know, ’pon my honour, Rosamond, I 
admire youawfally. I do, indeed! You're the 
image of a sweetly pretty girl that does the 
trapeze basiness at the-——”’ 

“Never mind where, I don't waut to hear 
anything about who I am like, in your opizion.”’ 

“Obl well, it you saw her you would not 
beso short,I can tell yon. She's my style all 
to nothing, and 80 are you,” coming, nearer, 

“Toat will do! Ke2p your distance!” 
stepping aside. “ Let it suffice you to know 
that you are not my style!” 

“Oh! am I not?” in an affronted fone, 
“Well, you're Singular, that’s one comfort,” 
complacently. **I know your style—a dark, 
havk-esed chap, with a short beard. Ha! 
hal ha! Well, we won’t fight about looks, 
and, anyway, it’s all the same when people 
are married—it Goes not matter,” 

‘ When who are married? ’ 

“You and I, to be sure,’”’ promptly. 

You are out of your mind this afternoon, 
Mr. Brand,” said Rosamond, sarcastically. 

‘No, never saner in my life—never! Why 
shouldn't we marry?” 

“Well, for one very ample and sufficient 
Teason.” 

“And that is?” insinuatingly. 

t That. detest you more than any one in 
be wide world. I would rather die—do you 
Understand that?—than ever become Mrs, 
Frederick Brand!” 
of You wil, all the same, avd I'll tell you 
*29— though I know your history, I'llstretch 
*po'nt, and marry you,” 

Thank yon—in consideration of six thou- 
and a year, is jt not?” 
ties feeiaely, my angel ; yon have go} it this 

“Ard supposing I pay never?" 











‘Then I shall take my remedy. I will let 
you know in time what to expect. I shall,” 
now speaking very slowly and distinctly, “co 
among ell my clob friends aud tell them the 
true histcry of Miss Rosamond Dane, I'll 
tell them everything, and she will be turned 
out of society. She will be a social pariah ! 
aha! The ice queen, indeed! A pretty take 
in—chaste as ice—pure as snow! Dear me, 
dear me, appesrauces are deceitful!” shaking 
his head expregsively. 

‘*I told vou once before to begone and do 
your weret!” returned his victim, between her 
teeth, “and youdid. Yon have the same per- 
mission now. Never as long as you live speak 
to me again; never dare to eome under the 
same roof with me, you basest wretch that ever 
was called man! Go! leave me;” halting a3 
they reached the edge of the common. 

‘‘Teave you! well, I've not done with you 
yet, Miss Rose, if I do leave you. I give you 
@ year to think over what I’ve said ; and now, 
you kcok so pretty in a tantrum, such a colour 
in your cheeks, I’m just going to take a kizs,”’ 
suddenly seizing her round the waist as he 
spoke. 

Daring the high words this pair had been 
bandying with each other they were unaware 
that.a horseman, in a searlet coat and splashed 
tops, was trotting over the common behind 


m. 

He bad reeognizsd Rosamond ‘at once, and 
by her gestures he comprehended that she was 
scornfally repudiating semething or other. He 
kept.closer, and was within forty yards when 
he saw the man ehe was with suddenly put 
his arm round her waist, and put spurs to his 
tired huuter. 

Bat Rosamond was better able to take care 
of herself now than in those daysin Paris long 
ego, and Rosamond was in arage, She twisted 
herself free from Mr. Brand’s hatefulembrace 
with one violent struggle, and taking a short 
hold of her umbrella, said, in a voice shaking 
with passioa,— 

“If you dare to touch me again I—I sball 
kill you!” 

An empty threat, bat it needed only a glance 
at her blazing eyes to show that if she had not 
the power she had the will. 

« What's all this?” said a voiee behind her, 
and starting, she beheld her other bée noir, 
Lord Kingeford, who had grasped the situation 
in a glance, and recognized the odious little 
cad of Porte St. Martin Theatre to boot. The 
recognition was not mutaal, as he sprang to 
the ground, huntivg-crop in hand ; and looking 
rather dangerous said,— 

‘*Has this fellow been insulting you, Miss 
Dane?” 

‘*You leave Miss Dane and me alone, my 
fine fellow,’’ said Freddy, valiantly, bat his 
pale face belied his words. “ Jastride on, and 
mind your own business,” 

‘*It is my business to interfere in every 
lady's bshalf when I see her annoyed by a cad 
like you,” returned the-other, fiercely; ‘‘ and 
I’m strongly inclined to break every bone in 
your miserable little body,” taking him by the 
coliar ss be would a child. 

Bat here Rosamond interfered. Much as 
she hated, loathed Freddy, now that she was 
a Jittle cooler she did not want the champion- 
ship of Lord Kingsford. 

‘*Did he insult you, Miss Dane?” he de- 
manded, still holding the straggling Freddy by 
the collar. 

*“ Yes, he did! but let him go. I do not want 
your interference!” — surveying him with 
prond, defiant eyes—“ only keep him with’you 
till I get part of the way home,” she added, 
on second thought; “ that’s all I want,’—her 
voice trembling as she spoke—‘ ask you to do 
now,” 


vanishing round # corner, down a lJaue, aud in 
another moment was lost to sight. 

As her rapid footsteps died away Lord 
Kingsford released hia bold on Freddy's 
collar, aud eaid,in a tone of suppres:ed but 
farious pazsion,— 











‘¢ What the deace have you been sajing to 
her, tir?” 

‘“‘Whatis it to you?’’ retorted the other, 
insolently. 

‘What have you been saying?” nowescizizng 
him egaip, and shaking bim backwards and 
forwards in his grasp, like a rat. 

“Isay, hold on!” he gasped. “A great, 
strong fellow like you. It’s a beastly shame. 
Hold on!” he cried, “and I’il tell you. .I—I 
was dcing no harm. I was asking her to marry 
me, that’s all.” 

“ Oh, that’sall, isit?” ironically. ‘‘ Nothing 
else! And she accepted you with effusion?’ 
evidently with a sneer. 

“No,” sullenly, ‘‘you know she. didn't, but 
she'll have to marry me ail the same!” 

‘*Oh, indeed! and why?” 

“ Because,” spitefully, “ you're Lord Kings. 
ford, ain’t you? and I don't mind telling you. 
You're a friend of the family—you ought tc 
know what a very, very nice young woman 
Miss Dane is?” 

‘Yes, pray proceed, I’m all attention,” run- 
ning the lash of his huntiog-whip through his 
hand, and eyeing Mr, Brand meditatively. 

‘* No one would marry her but myself. She's 
a@ young woman with a history—a past.” 

“ Really ! what sort of a history?” 

“ Well, ons not exactly suiced for the use of 
schools, as they say, or for private families. 
She's called the Ice Queen, and she’s just as 
much right to that name as ’—grinning —., 

"Stop! interrupted the other, “if you 
dare to breathe her name in connection with 
eae but what is as spotless as snow, 

“Don’t be in such a rage for nothing.” step- 
ping back. ‘' You baven’t heard the story, and 
then, perhaps, you won’t be so ready with 
your threats, She was brought up in the 
country—quite a violet in the shade—and 
when her grandmother died she took up with 
some fellow on the sly, ran off to Paris for a 
spree, had no end of a good time, and returned 
to the bosom of her family pretending she had 
been staying at her old school! Thia was not 
ail—she had a baby! which haa been hustled 
away somewhere. Oh, she’s a very nice, well- 
behaved young woman!”’ 

“And yet you would marry her, Mr. Brand ! 
You would ba good encugh to overlook her 
little deficiencies, it appears?” 

“I would, for certain solid reasons, and now 
you know the whole etory, Lord Kingsford. 
You jast leave mo to manags my ova affairs,” 

“ Ob, certainly,” putting a strong restraint 
upon himself, and still fingering his whip 
almost wish feverish impatience, “ And the 
man she ran away with—what about him?” 

“Ob, he’s never been heard of. He was 
some swell—a wolf in sheep's clothing,” 
grinning hideously, “I eaw him, and Id 


; know him again anywhere, if ever he dares 





show up!” 

“You are sure of that?” impressively. 

‘* Oaits sure and certain,” 

‘*if he was standing before you what would 
you say?” 

“Say? ob, I don’é kuow. It's not my 
business, you know; it’s Mrs, Brand's, or 
Rosamond’s.” 

*: Yonr memory for faces is not so good as 
you imagine, Mr. Brand,” raid the other, with 
a curious expression in his face, ‘*I was tle 
man.” 

“You! you!” recoiling. ‘Not you! it’s 
impossidle. I—it could not have been you!” 

** And why not? Look at me well; imagine 
me with a beard, and looking ten years 
younger.” 

‘* Well, supposing I imagine ali that,’’ pluck- 
ing up his heart, “what then? What have 
you to say for yourself, eh? Ob, by George! 


| thia will be nuts for the governor when he 
And without another word she turned, and | 


knows it!” 

“He does know it,” returned the other, 
coolly. 

‘What! What does he know?” 


“That I'm Allan Gordon, who was cast 
away at sea, aud for years on an island ; that I 
ata now the owner, most unexpectedly, of tho 
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Kingsford estates, and that for more than six 
yeara I have been Rosamond’s hasband,” M 
a * 7 - 


Mr. Brand gaped at this announcement 
He simply could not speak—his tongue had 
iost the power of expression. He merely stood 
and gazed at this dark, handsome, stern-look- 
ing, red-coated stranger who confronted him 
on the common, with his horse’s bridle over 
his arm, 

«¢ And she doesn’t know you!” he exclaimed, 
at last. “ What's the meaning of itall! I'm 
blessed if I can make it out!” 

“ She does not recognise me—you are right, 
but it is unnecessary to explain matters to you, 
Mr. Brand. Ask your stepmother, Mrs. Brand, 
and she will give you any information you re- 
quire if your curiosity becomes over-vehement. 
i may merely satisfy your minds on two points. 
One is, that Rosamoud Gordon being Lady 
Kingsford will never be your wife. The other 
little item of intelligence is, that you never 
(and doubtless you have had many narrow 
escapes) were never so near # sound horse- 
whipping as you were to-day. Only that she 
mela it a special request I would have half- 
killed you; and if I ever hear of your talking 
of her—of our "—correcting himself—“ affairs, 
or of annoying her in any way, of thrusting 

“your undesirable presence on her at any time, 
I will give you reason to remember Allan 
Singsford.” 

And with this emphatic warning he de- 
liberately remounted his horse, and without 
‘another look towards the abject figure of Mr. 
Brand he trotted briskly away, and was soon 
out of sight, leaving Rosamond's tormentor 
uttering a variety of ejacolations, and feeling 
as if the world had suddealy turned upside 
down. 

So she was married, after all! and to this 
real, live lord; and yet she did not recognise 
him as her husband! It was more than he 
coald swallow, he told himself, forcibly ; but, 
at any rate, whatever happened, he was re- 
solved to give the young lady a very wide 
berth for the fature, to take the advice of 
-that very fierce-looking young man, and, 
whether she was Miss Dare, Mrs, Gordon, 
or Lady Kingsford, to leave Rosamond alone, 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

“Rosamonp hurried up the muddy lane, her 
fest winged as it were, byfear. She dreaded 
weing followed by hatefal Freddy Brand; she 
‘dreaded as much being overtaken by Lord 
Kingsford. 

‘She was a most unfortunate girl,” she told 
herself. Her past, her whole miserable story 
‘was at the mercy of those two men she had 
deft behind her on the common, How wasshe 
‘to hide herself from them? How escape? 

“Although she hated Freddy with the bitterest 

detestation, and in her heart could not burn up 
auy very genuine abhorrence ot Lord Kingsford, 
of the two she dreaded him the moat, 

She felt as if the sword of Damocles were 
suspended over her head—a weapon that might 

~fallat any moment. If the worst came to the 

‘worst, and she was “shown 'up,” as Freddy 

had threatened, and cast forth from society 

“with pity and disdain,’she could cross the seas, 

and commence another life under another sky. 

—_ but little to tie her to the land of her 
irth. 

Society's pleasures, which she had tasted so 
fully, had experienced in every phase and 
“every form, were beginning to pall; they bad 
mmever laid hold of her heart, they were merel 
an anodyne to drown care and memory, an 
aa such, had been partly effectual, : 

It was something to be looked upon as a 
social queen, to be deferred to and admired. 
‘She frould not have been human, much less a 

woman, if she had not had some satisfaction 

dn testing the power of her’ pretty face, and 
of euhancing her appearance in exquisite 
eee 8d 

_ Yes, she liked dress, as all wom : 
liked her glass to tell her she was lovely ae 

tiked dancing, riding, playing tennis ; she liked 


not a few girl friends, and some men, in a 
negative fashion. ; 

by should this man—this Lord Kingsford, 
with a mysterious wife, with a strange, odd 
look of Allan—come like a bolt from the blue, 
and spoil her life, such as it was? As long as 
he was in her vicinity she would have no 
peace; and as to Freddy, he was unbearable, 
be was scarcely human (he was, we believe). 
She would firm'y, but mildly, submit the 
matter to her mother, and tell her that she 
would leave the family Lea fl avy for the pre- 
sent, and pay a lovg-owing visit to the next 
county, to some old family friends—an elderly 
couple, connections of her grandmother's. 

Yes, this would be the best plan, she said to 
herself, a3 she hurried through the avenue 
gates. Of course, her whereabouts would be 
kept a secret from Lord Kingsford and Freddy. 
They would be told she had gone to paya 
visit, that was all; no farther particulars were 
to be divalged. 

By the time her visit was ended they would 
have left that part of the country, and she 
would be relieved from a mental nightmare, 
especially as regarded Lord Kingsford ; as for 
Freddy she intended to speak very reg | to 
his father, He must be surety for him, if he 
annoyed her in any way, or used his ill-gotten 
information. 

As far as Colonel Brand was concerned, all 
supplies should cease, for Rosamond could be 
fierce and bitter. She was perfectly alive to 
the fact that it was her money that provided 
for Freddy, that had rant oy erg | paid his 
— debts, that fed and clothed him. She 
was the goose that laid the golden eggs for the 
whole family, and she knewit. . 

The recollection of Freddy’s odious threats 
and hateful familiarity were very present to 
her mind as she rang a loud peal at the hall- 
door bell. 

She entered the drawing-room, and dis- 
covered the very person she wished to see, if 
she would but strike while the iron was hot, in 
other words, her stepfather. He was lounging 
on a sofa, reading a French novel by the 
light of a rose-coloured lamp beside him, and 
now and then picking his teeth. 

‘*Oh, its you, Rosamond,” he said, looking 
up. ‘ Whata girl you are for taking a con- 
stitutional, and, by-the-way, did you meet 
Fred?” thus leading up unconsciously to the 
very topic she wished to introduce. . 

“I met him,” she returned, expressively, 
“and I hope for the last time in my life.” 

** What the deuce is the row now? What's 
he been doing?” glancing interrogatively over 
his yellow book. 

“ Insulting me,” 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense; you must not 
imagine these foolish things, Rosamond,” in 
the same tone in which one would humour a 
sick child. 

“It is not nonsense!’’ indignantly, she 
replied. “ Just listen, and you shall hear,” her 
breath coming very quick and short as she 
spoke. ‘*‘He met me, told me his coming to 
escort me was a great compliment, told me he 
admired me; I was like some trapeze girl he 
thinks perfect ; then he said he was going to 
marry me. He did not even ask me, and that 
it was not for myself but my six thousand 
golden charms ’’—stopping for a moment. 
“The fool! oh, the miserable idiot!’ 
groaned his father, in a low, unintelligible 
voice. ‘Oh! the fool, the besotted fool! ” 
.That’s not all,” she proceeded, quickly, 
taking off her hat as she spoke; ‘‘he was 
amazed when I declined the honour, and told 
me that if I did not change my mind he would 
‘show me up’in all the Londonclabs, He 
knows my story, of that I am certain, and he 
means to use his knowledge for the basest pur- 
pose. He then endeavoured to kiss me, asa 
seal of this disinterested engagement, but fortu- 
nalately was prevented.” 

“By whom?” 

** Well, by me, in the first instance, and by 
Lord Kingsford, who saw that something was 
amiss, and came galloping up. I left them 





together | ’’ 





“ The deuce you did,” said Colonel Brand, 
under his breath. 

“ And now I come to you, Colonel Brand,” 
she said, in quite another tone of voice, ‘to 
relieve me wholly of this incubus, your son, [| 
don’t mind paying for his living, as I believe] 
do ; he has no means—you have no means,” 

Colonel Brand became purple. It was the 
truth. He had nothing but his debts and 
fine taste in cigars, wine, and horseflesh., 

‘¢Yon see, I am frank,” she continued, “J; 
is best in the present case to speak plainly, | 
am a desperate woman. I am driven to tay 
by your son—ani I wish you to understand 
that I am never (I leave to you to see to it) to 
meet him again. If I do—if I have to com. 
plain of him in any way—it is to you will I 
look for an explanation. He may, as he 
threatens, drive me out of society. It will not 
break my heart, Still, I shall be very miser. 
able if 1 have to forfeit the respect of all my 
friends. In that case I shall leave England 
for the colonies for life, and you know,” 
significantly, ‘ who will be the chief snfferer in 
that instance. One word more. Lord Kingsford 
is a man I will not be brought into contact 
with either. He knows all, and uses his know. 
ledge craelly, I appeal to you to protect me 

from him as well as your son.” 

Colorel Brand sat up, pat his legs down on 
the floor, and gazed incredulously at Ross. 
mond. Could this be Rosamond ?—this bari, 
white-faced, defiant-looking-girl, who was lay- 
ing down instructions, orders, commands to 
him—Thomas Henry Brand. What had come 
to her? He did not fiy out in one of his 
stormy whirlwinds of passion. He wa 
restrained by her eyes—by the knowledge that 
she held the purse-strings, and knew it, ani, 
above and beyond all, by the fact that she wa 
Lady Kingsford—a peeress. How he loveds 
title! How he grovelled to a man withs 
handle to his name, and putting family affe 
tion aside (N.B.—he had none for Fred, and 
wonder). Patting interest out of the question, 
this girl before him was the wife of a lord. 
He could hardly educate his imagination to 
the fact, but he knew it, and mentally pro 
trating himself at her feet, promised mos 
confidently, and quietly for him, that all her 
wishes should be carried out to the letter. 





Yes, it was all very fine to send Freddy to 
the right-about. There would be no difficalty 
about that; but what abont Kingsford? He 
would not go. He was, naturally, firm] 
resolved to lose no more time—to throw» 
more valuable moments after the last six years, 
bat to se'ze the first fitting opportunity o 
meeting Rosamond alone, and with as mud 
circumlocution as possible, gently bringing bet 
mind back to the past, and awakening her 
the fact that he was her long Joat husbané, 
Allan Gordon. 

Rosamond’s aversion to meet him —be 
intention of leaving the neighbourhood, wé 
— to him by Colonel Brand in a hu. — 
ried, crusty, crabbed note, hastily despatohel 
to him by a mounted groom. _- 

“ She shall not go to-morrow,’’ said the mit 
sive, decidedly ; ‘‘for I won't spare the ci ; 
riage horses. It's a long drive, but I’m cw 
vinced that neither man or devil will keep het 
from going the next day, even if she has” 
walk. It's a hunting-day to-morrow. She wil 
es imagine that you are out with th! 

ounds, and go for a ride about the fields. 4 
nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 
the fields, between this and Coppersley Gort, 
are where you have the best chance of findilf 
her.—Yours sincerely, J. Bravo.” 

“If he does not have it out with her t& 
morrow I can’t help him!” said Colonel B; 
heavily ascending to his dressing-room. “ 
I'll have it oat with Freddy after dinner. 3 
Jove! I'll make him understand, once for 
he’s no longer going to be an old man of 
sea to me, He must shift for himself! Av 
now that Rosamond’s husband has turned 
where are we going to find an income, }# 
bothered if I know, unless he will do 
one by us, and being a rich man, he 

Cy) 
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But Colonel Brand knew that rich men were 
often beneath their opportunities in that way, 
ynd was very gomny and very morose when he 

mplated his fature. 

orn When would he get any more of that ’47 
claret?” he said to himself with a groan, as he 
held the glaes affectionately between his eye and 
the light. “ How could he afford a cook at sixty 

ounds a-year, & cook who knew the pecaliari- 
ties of his palate and digestion? How was he 
to afford a couple of clever hunters? The 
only plan he could see was to make up to 
Kingsford ; to give him all his assistance at 
this critical period, and to trast to his honour 
and gentlemanly impulses to be ‘remembered ’ 

” 


With this object in view he sternly refused 
to allow the carriage horses to take Rosamond 
a distance of fifteen miles. Post-horses must 
be procured, and they could not be got hold of 

a moment's notice. She must wait till next 
day, and, in an angry whisper, “‘ What was her 
hurry? Freddy was gone, Lord Kingsford 
would be hunting. He expected to meet him 
at Byford Cross. It was not likely he would 
miss such a good scenting morning.” 

Thus reassured, Rosamond saw him off 
without any misgivings as to his information, 
and being, as he had traly observed, a tempt- 
ing day for a canter, ordered her horse, put 
onher habit, and within an hour was riding 
out of the avenue gates herself. 

She made her way to a long series of charm. 
ing, big grass fields, with open gates and low 
jumps dividing them—a kind of sheep farm, 
and a capital place for a gallop. 

Rosamond and her well-bred hunter, who 
was exceedingly fresh, were soon careering 
along as if they had the wings ot the wind, 
and both enjoying themselves excessively, in 
their own way. 

After a good long stretch they drew up, the 
chestnut the least tiny bit blown, the lady, 
his rider, with a fine fresh colour in her 
cheeks, at a leisurely walk, along underneath 
an overhanging brambly hedge, with guarled 
pe trees shooting up through it here 

ere. 

There was no sound around;}them beyond a 
faint bleating of the sheep, and a distant 
barking of a dog. It seemed the very heart of 
the country, There did not appear to be a 
human being within miles. 

Bat hark! What was this sound coming up 
behind them. A sound that made Prince 
Rapert cock his ears and prance aloug side- 
Me ty ?—the sound that stimulates all horse- 

“ viz., that of another galloping in his 
wa 


It came closer and closer, so close that Rosa. 
mond quickly turned her head, and saw, to her 
it annoyance, Lord Kingsford—not in hunt- 
-dress—riding his celebrated mare Brown 
Duchess, close beside her. 

She knew that she was caught—that she 

would be compelled to speak to him, to listen 
to or he — a she could escape at 
once by prompt flight. 
_ He was still a little way off yet; so admin- 
istering the wicked cut of the whip to the 
truly astonished Prince Rupert, she started off 
@t full gallop, deaf as the traditional adder 
0 shouts of,— 


“Stop!—stop! Hold on a minute! I’ve 
Something to tell you.”’ 
Tt was no use. She was away up the field, 


through the gate, across the next, Brown Dachess 
‘and her rider in fall chase. It had a funny effect, 
these two galloping, as it were, for their lives 
with perfect gravity ; it was not a joke, it was 
not part of a fox-hunt; it was real, sober, 


Lord Kingsford was putting Brown Dachess 
along at her very best pace. Prince Rapert 
was thoroughbred, his mistress was light ; 

and amazement at being so harshly struck 
added wings to his heels. 

He was not easy to overtake, and a stern 
chase is proverbially a long one. They came 
now to the first jump, for the gate was closed. 

at & moment's hesitation Rosamond flew 
the hurdle beside it, and uway across the next 


.* 


field; here sgain another hurdle. That was 
left behind with equal ease, also a low hedge. 
And now they were approaching the road, be- 
tween which and them lay a formidable stone 
wall, not a loose stone wall, but one of solid 
stone and mortar, about five feet high—an ugly 
jump if the hounds were running—a very ugly 
jump for anything less than “a chaser” and 
pure midsummer’s madness for a lady's hun- 
ter rather blown and in cold blood. 

All the same, the lady was resolved to brave 
it. Her intention was discovered by her pur- 
suer, who hoarsely called out, — 

“For mercy’s sake, don’t take it, Rosamond! 
You will be killed! Do you hear me, Rosa- 
mond?” urging his horse to still greater ex- 
ertions, 

Rosamond heard perfectly well. Neverthe- 
less she went straight at the wall. Two 
countrymen on the road saw her coming, and 
yelled and threw up their hands, thinking it 
was & runavay, never dreaming that any 
woman in her senses would face such an 
obstacle, and with a drop into the high road 
to follow. 

Taking Prince Rupert well in hand, and 
giving him another sharp cut of the whip, he 
bounded forward. It was an agonising minute 
for Lord Kingsfcrd. If he did not clear it 
and fell back, she would be killed. If he did, 
ani Icst his legs in the road, he would roll 
on her and her fate would be equally tragic. 

Bat not in vain had Colonel Brand given 
what he-called a stiff sum for Prince Rupert 
—not in vain had he been advertised as “an 
extraordinary jumpesr’'—not in vain had he 

ood blood in his veins, and he was Irish, 

ith a toss of indignation to his forelock, and 

a@ Suppreszed snort, he dashei uuder the wall 

and leaped it likef'deer. And then Rosamond 
paused and looked back. 

“ Would, oh, would the other tske it too?” 

Of course he would. He was willing enough. 
He came at it fifty miles an hour, but he 
reckoned without his hostess in Brown 
Duchess. She stopped short, and reared up 
aay straight. It was really awfal to look 
at her! 


She had a fine temper of her own, and was 
in one of her tempers now. She would not 
respond to the lead she had been given—not 
she! She reared again, and broke a stirrup 
leather, and very nearly got rid of her rider, 
who seeing that now it was useless succumbed 
to his fate. There was no gate. 

The staring yokels glared at the pair. Here 
was a sight! And what a horse was the 
chestnut! and a brave girl on his back. The 
fame of the exp'oit was carried over all the 
surrounding hamlets ; and Hodge and Giles, 
over mugs of ale, on benches in litile village 
inns, tell over and over again, in the’same queer 
provincial dialect, the marvellous story of the 
lady's leap, and it is pointed out to strangers 
as a great sight up to the present day. 

Her audacious venture had stirred all the 
blood in Rosamond's veins, and made her bold 
in other ways, 

The wall was between them; he could not 
come over; he was a prisoner; so she rode 
up quite close, and said, with a mocking 
smile,— 

“T don’t think you'll manage it to-day, Lord 
Kingsford,” adding insult to injary. 

**No—confound this brute!” he muttered, 
angrily; ‘‘ but, look here, Rosamond, I must 
speak to you. Why do you run away from me 
in this manner?” riding up close to the wall, 
and looking at her reproachfally. ‘‘I have 
something to say to you of the very last im- 
portance—it is, indeed.” 

“T cannot imagine anything that you can 
have to tell me being of that nature,”’ rudely, 
“ Pray, what is it about?” 

“It’s about—about’’—lowering his voice— 
“ what I was telling you at the ball. It’s about 
Allan Gordon, He—be—has never forgotten 
you—never ! ” emphatically. 

“Oh, no, certainly not. Who ever dreamt 
of soch a thing?” sarcastically. ‘I believe 
you are —7) all this up for your own pur. 
poses, sir. If Allan Gordon has never forgotten 








me where has he been for the last six years? 
But I will not stoop to inquire; and, moreover, 
I don’t believe you know anything about 
him!” 

‘One word, Rosamond,” eagerly. 

“No, no, Lord Kingsford; no more, Just 
one last word from me,” with a gesture of her 
whip, ‘and that is””—looking him straight in 
the face across the rugged atone wall— good. 
bye for ever!” and, without another syllable, 
she turned her chestnut sharply round, and 
galloped down the road. 


(Zo be continued.) 








GOING TO THE OPERA. 
—o— 


Vioret Dean was a disappointed girl. 

It was true that she had succeeded in com- 
passing that visit to London which had for 
years been her hope and ambition. But as is 
too often the case, the reality had fallen far 
short of the anticipation. 

“Tt's all very pleasant,” she admitted to 
herself, ‘‘and Cousin Martha and Edward are 
as kind as they can be, bat it isn’t what I 
thought it was going to be.” 

In trath and in fact Violet had pictured to 
herself a whirl of gay festivities, but it hap- 
pened that Edward, her second cousin, was 
the foreman in a Campion brass foundry, and 
after a day’s toil, naturally preferred the rest 
and quiet of his own fireside, No expedition 
to the theatre had been proposed ; and of the 
opera, Violet’s one dream and aspiration, not 
a word had been spoken until one evening she 
herself spoke out. 

“I should so like to go to the opera!” said 
she, abruptly. 

Edward looked mildly up from his news- 
paper. Martha paused in the middle of a 
seam, 

‘*The opera?” said Edward, “ But that’s 
& very expensive place, Violet.”’ 

“Nobody but rich people can afford the 
opera,” remarked his sister Martha, resuming 
her work. 

“ But just for once,” pleaded Violet, 

Edward shook his head. 

‘¢ It would hardly be consistent,” he said. 

** Bat did you never go?” she urged. 

* Never, Violet!’ he answered, 

“But you must have wanted to go?” 

He smiled. 

“T try not to want things that I can’t 
afford,” said he. 

The next day Martha wanted some slate- 
coloured ribbon for a hat which she was 
trimming over for the second time, and Violet, 
glad of the opportunity of a change, volunteered 
te go and get it for her. 

** Do you think you can find 
draper’s?” said Martha. ‘I 
can match it anywhere else.” 

And with the narrow slip of slate-coloured 
ribbon in her purse, Violet went forth. 

Early though it was, there was the usual 
crush and crowd at the establishment she 
visited, and it was some time before she could 
get waited on. 

When at last the little parcel and the change 
came back to her, a penny rolled away upon 
the floor. She stooped to recover it, and 
there, close to the counter, under the feet of 
the throng, lay two tickets, folded together. 

** Royal Italian Opera,” she read, as she 
picked them up. 

‘Did you find the penny, miss?” said the 
attentive shop-girl. 

“Yes, I found it,” said Violet, with her 
cheeks reddened, perhaps by stooping, as she 
turned and hurried away. 

Her heart beat triumphantly. Her feet 
seemed winged. Some good fairy had sent 
an answer to her hopes and longings at last. 
What would Edward say?” 

At alleyents he could scarcely refuse to be 
her escort, now that reserved seats were pro- 
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vided. And she purchesed a pair of primrose. 
coloured hid. gloves, and a new lace frill for 
her neck, and came home with a heart as light 
ae» feather. ‘ : 

He was all amazement when Violet triam- 
pvantly showed him the ‘tickets. 

“ Violet, you did not buy these?” he ex- 
claimed. : 

No, I didnt buy them,” caid she. “You'll 
take me, Edward, won't you?” 

‘Phen where did they. come from?” — 

They were—a present!” said Violet, with 
burning cheeks. 

Edward looked gravely at her. 

“ And,” she added, “I shall take it very un- 
kind of you, Edward, if you refase to escoré 
me,” 

“Ob, I'll escort you fast enongh,” said 
Eéward, and so the matter was ssttled. 

In very truth, the girl almost believed her- 
self in encbanted land, when she sat that 
evening in the glittering stallaof the Royal 
Ttalian the scented, diamond - spark. 
linger around ber, the sound of the can- 
tatrice’s voice seeming to lift her into bound- 
Jess apace, 

The opera was Foust, and-as Patti stood 
trying on the fated box .of trinkets before the 
glaes, end warbling the deiicions ‘Jewel 
Seng,’’ Violeb was aroused jfrom her tramce 
of delight by a-slight confasion in the ad- 
joining seats. 

A mam bad made his way noiselessly 
through the crowd, and laid his hand on 
Hiward's shonider with an anthoritative 


pressure. 

“My friend,’ he said, in a low voice, 
“ you ave wanted.’’ 

Edward started up, white.and breathless. 

“ Has anything happened?” said he. “Is 
my sister ill?” 

** Now.den't make e fuss,” said the stranger, 
turning back the lappel of his coat far enough 
to: display. 2 pelicemen's uniform, ‘‘And 
don’t play innocence, It won't pay. You are 
arrested for stealing a lady's purse, aud the 
qnieter-you come along with me the better it 
will be for all parties.’ 

Se Edweed wee taken away to the station: 
house, and Violet was carried fainting out 
into the lobby. 

Was itm, frightivl vision? or what was it 
that had thus blighted her dream: of de- 


light 2 
She was lying on the. sofa the next noon, 
her throbbing bamdaged in cold water, 


her hear$ fall of sick terror, wken the door 
opened , and in came Martha. 

‘ You bave deem to the police court?” said 
Violet, starting up. “Oh, whatdid they say? 
What does itall mean?” 

** To's all zightenough,” said Marthaclowly, 
“Ne thanks to. you though. There was 2 
robbery at. the stores merning—a 
lady lost her purse with twenty pounds 2 pair 
of diamond eazrings, and these two opera 
ticketeimit. And the thief ,it’s ‘likely, fuvg 
away the tickets, lest they should be:a clue to 
track him, and the Eyil One put ’em dinectly 
in your wag.. For the lady knew the numbers, 
and the police Were set on the track to see who 
pres the tickets,” 

‘“*I—I am very sorry!” sighed Violet, with a 
shadder. 

“But, fortunately,” added Martha, “the 
real thief was captured. He had pawned the 
earripgs somewhere, and had seme of the notes 
ontot the parse in his possession ; 
and he confessed ev and of course 
E@ward was exonerated from all blame ” 

“Is he coming back here?” said Violet 
int ’ 

“Not until evening; of courie. Why shoul 
he? Hasn't he his business to silent et ” ' 

op a away. upstaita, and when she 
came e sofa was: empt i 
wie lay © the table. Faas eagle 

“Dean Mantas,” it said, “ Ihave gon b 
Lihsnk you fer your kindness, bat'L aes 

stay to face Edward after all my folly, and the 
trouble in which I have inyolyed him. Please 
ask him to forgive poor § Viouer,” 





| 








She was sitting at the farm-house door, 
three days afterwards, feeding the brood of 
little golden ducklings that crowded, with soff 
cvirpings, around her, when a step sounded on 
the soft grass and the garden-gate clicked cheer- 
fully. 

She started up with a cry of joy. 

“Oh, Edward!” 

He held out both hands. 

“You are glad to see me, Violet?” said he. 

“Not if you have come to reproach meas I 
deserve,” murmured Violet, bursting into 
tears, 

‘‘ Never that, dear!” said honest Edward, 
still retaining the cold little hand inhis. ‘‘ I’ve 
come to tell you how lonely the old. house 
seems without you. I’ve come to ask you. t> 
go back there with me, as my wife. Will you, 
dear Violet ?” 

“Oh; Edward! But Martha?” 

“Don’t worry about Martha,’ said Edward, 
cheerily. 
until you were gone how terribly she should 


with me?” 
Fm Violet, averting her eyes, whispered 
** Yes.” 


So our little country lass went to London to 
live after all. 





O: course there is no real harm in being a 
baby, for all humanity begin their upward 
crawi in this stage of existence in like manner, 
Solon himself wore long clothes once on a time, 
and his tiny pate was as bald as the wisest 
baby’s could bs, but be began early to pnt 
away his “ childish thingz,” and showed his 
wisdom in so doing. 

For my reasone, then. Firstly, Iam still fond 
of bread-and-milk. Prudence makes me a 
bowlfall every morning for breakfast. 

Secondly, I still find exuberant pleasure in 
riding on the top of a wsggon-load of hayas 
it jolts home along the conntry road to ‘be 
stacked in the hay-yard, where the hugs ricks 
stand through the winter for use. 

Again, I love to get np some early fresh 
autumn dawn, when the dew still hangs heavy 
on. field and flower, and the spider's web 
glistens like same diamond-strewn .banble.in 


2 | the sun, while the bird's carol their matins, 
“Martha says she didn’t know | 


and Nature is only yet but half aswake, to 


| gather the pink-hued mushrooms, which hava 
miss you. Answer, Violet—will you go back | 


started up from their mother-earth during her 
sleep in the night; and bring them back. to 
Prudence for her ketchup-making; or later 
on the autumn day, when the noon has came, 


and dried up heaven’s tears of the early dawp, 


Bat she never again asked her husband to 


take her to the opera. 
Atter all, as Edward said, ‘' There was a fit- 
ness in things!” H.F.G. 








A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 


—~o— 


CHAPTER I. 


‘© Our life is all a play, composed to please, 
We have our exits and entrances ; 
The first aet shows the simple country maid, 
Harmless and young ——-” 


** Cetra LAscELBES, you are a baby!”’ 

Sitting on the river-bank, my elbows firmly 
fixed on my knees, and chin supported by my 
clasped hands, gazing Nareiesus-like, without 
his extraordinary vanity, however, at my own 
image reflected not too flatteringly by any 
means in the swiftly moving water beneath 
where I rest, I meditatively give vent to the 
above soliloquy. 

I always make a rule of being comple 
honest with myself, and it is soon bored. 
Sailer bates whiny Seca re 

ing buta big girl-baby, though I did say 
good-bye to nineteen years of my life onty last 
week, sorry-enough to part with what, indeed, 
has been inexpressibly pleasant and joyous to 
me. 
_ It is a fact, patent to all and every one who 
is lacky or unlucky enough to be in my com- 
pany for twelve hours at a stretch, I am 
blessed and. cursed too—I kuow nor care-not 
which—with a childish face and 
which hatmonizes with my childish t and 
soul, rendering my nineteen years nui and 
void, a3 it were ; and the threshold of woman- 
hood still looming far ahead of me instead of 
being, in truth, very close at hand. 

Isis a great habit of mine to thus apostro- 
phize myself—io command, exhort, entrest, 
command, or scold, as I thiok occasion neces- 
sitates. 

A habit born of a solitade which I love; 
when alone I roam hither and thither at will, 
with only glorious, bounteons Nature for a 
companion, 

For want of a clacking tongue to perform 
the oneroas office of mentor I undertake the 
taek myself, and try to discharge. it hon- 
ourably, 

Lest you should find fault with my judg- 
ment.on the matter of my still being an un- 
conscionable grown-up baby, and regard it.as 
baseless, I will give you my reasons, then pro- 
nounce sentence if you choose 


with tin can in hand to go a-blackberrying 
like any other village maid. . F 

Bat the thing my soul most delights in, the 
crowning glory of all these Arcadian charms, 
is to wander over the meadows gn some_hot 


| summer day, to the river-side, and bare-foated, 


wade ankle deep in the shallows, when. the 
stream rans clear and sparkling, over weet 
and water moss, and where beds of tender 
green water-cress sing ‘‘Come gather me, 
Celia.” 

It is with this fixed aud entrancing ——_ 
that I have wended my way hither to-day, 
which is all that.a trueldoyal-hearied summer 


| day cam be. 





, still, drowaily mellow. air, rich ti 
scented June, when, the very sound of rip) 
swirling water. brisgs a sanse of blias aud cala 
fascination which other months kazow nit, 
though they in their turn bring joys belonging 
to. themselves alone. Whereis the beast % 
hardened, the senses so dalled as to fail in 
connting the rnehiog dancing river broadening 
here and there in deep dark pools, where the 
fish lurk and where: tree shadows wava over 
and lengthen, ia pellucid depths,.as some of 
Dame Nature's sweetest. handiwork? 

Bora aud reareddn the country, this to me 
is am earthly paradise. 

I have come equipped and garmented for my 
water-cressing expedition. One does not den 
one’s brightes} and_best in the matter. of gar: 
ments for-these sort of oscasiona, and.I wil 
not dey toyou that my toilette is of the 
seedy, decidedly so. A casual passer-by, serie 
my labour, would certaialy not take me fr 
other thaul seem, namely water-cress gathere 
but then mind you, we haveno casual passers 
by in Marling, east or west. We danot indulg? 
in stray humanity, and Marling rarely see 
fresh faces within its Arcadian precincts, hence 
as fares that goes Iam seoure. Not that! 
really care one brass farthiag if all“ Mexwio 
eames to view me as a natural onriosify, Jo 
do they not all know ‘* Miss Cetia,” and 
she, baing a Lascelles, cannot do wrong, It 
would make no difference in their estimate o 
me whether I went about in monkigh ach 
cloth and ashes. 

Anyway, knowing that. in all bums 
probability. the finish of my water-cressing will 
find my robe a limp, moist rag of a thing.» 
best, I. have donned an old—I.may 6ay,.* 
very old cambric gown. : 

summer if possessed .a claim to 
speotability, for it had adelicate pink tracely 
over it. This year that has gone, freque! 
washing has made it indistinct. It basa vey 
faded gentility about it now, but good emang? 
for its present use. 

Again, as to headgear. Of the bucwlic— 
most bucolic. Liteally a country, drev? 
cotton eun-bonnet, such as all the 
feminines of Marling wear. Clean-and 2 
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and starched as you please, but a dear old 
country sun-bonnet all the same, Cool and 
shady, and in my idea eminently appropriate. 

Aunt Rachel wages war against my passion 
for'these s2id cotton bonnets. Miss Lascelles 
of Gable Rnd had no business to go about in 
these “common ” things; but tell me, what use 
isfeather, lace, and flowerhere? Give me my 
white cotton shade, that is all I-want, and all 
1 mean to have in my country roamings. 

A great belt of trees and tangled under- 
growth flanks the opposite bank of the river, 
whose branches bend over and shade the 
romning water, flewing past. From this leafy 
shelter comes-every now end then the sound of 
the tapping woodpecker at-work for his meal, 
and the gentle coo of the -wood-pigeon. Some- 
times-a jay will give one jarring sereech and 
then be quiet after wakening the echoes. 

Having seer enough of myself in tire mirrer- 
ing water, amd called rayself baby, I leisurely 
takeoff my stockinge and canvas shoes—also 
suitable te occasion, and pinning up my skirt 
over a hollend petticoat—i la fishwife, 1 wade 
into the esol shallow side of the stream, basket 
in hand. The water jast reaches my eukles, 
and within arm's reach the bed of water-cress 
rears ite Httle green sprigs temptingly. 

L select ‘the tenéerest and youngest heads, 
picking-surely and slowly, entil my basket, 
which is a fair-cized one, is nearly fall. I 
_— too, afew waxen, yellew lilies for home 

and am deeply engressed in my 
delightful operations, when I am suddenly 
aroused from my oblivion ef all serrounding 
obdjecte by hearing a voice, evidently not far 
off, calling ont, loudly,— 

“ BG, little girl” 

Now “Hi, little.girl{ ” might meena anybody, 
tuppesing others besides: nzv/self being present, 
Tt can-hardly mean me, I should imagine. 
However, I raise my bead, whick has besn 
bitherto persistently regarding the watercress 
at my feet, and look carefelly about me. Then, 
to my surprise, I see what has hitherto escaped 
my netice. 

Abeut fifty yards further on the bank, under 
the shade of a- gnarled old kawthorr, which hae 
seen Mapya year come and go, on this side of 
the river; where {‘know-is a deep peol full of 
little perch and“reach, and such emall deer, 
stands aman, fiehing-rod in hand, evidently 
vent om hooking seme of these same perch and } 
roach, Doybtlese the owner of the voice, for 
he is the-onty mortal within sight. 

“Hi, little-gitl ! Come hete, I want you,” he 
shouteagain, seeing my head tarned his way, 
aged stand by my wateroress bed in 

ver, 


Then I clearly cuderstand that by ‘ Hi, 
BiM1” hedoes mean me. Shall go, or 
‘take no-notice and go cn with gry own 
tot? Tf he wants me hecen ecmetome. I 
wonder what he does want? 
While I am mentally undecided what to do, 
the owner of the voice, who is clearly of an im- 
t turn of mind, calls loudfy again, 


this ’ 

“Come here, I want to speak to you.” 

Think TU go. He may have got« fishhook 
inhiedinger, or comething of that sort. I step 
on to the bank quickly, draw ou my stockings 
and'sbece,; and with basket in hand I move to- 
Wards him. 

AsT neer him he says londly,— 
Pe you like to earn sizpence, little 

Por asecond I'stareamazed athim. Earn 
Bixpence! I, Celia Lascelles, earn sixpence of 
Retrange-man! Good heavens! no; I do not 
think I should, to answer plainly. What pos- 
Beeses him to ask snch'an extraordinary ques- 
ton’? Can he be mad? and set he looks sane 
Snoyzh, There is no ‘fine frenzy rolling” in 
bis cleat brown eyes, which regari mo 
smuvedly as he goes on, — 
. Why, you stare as if you had never even 
eard of & sixpence, much less seen it and 
called it your own. But you need not-look eo 
astonished, for I really mean what I say. If 
you like you shall earn-a silver eixpence for 


move away briskly ‘along the bank towards 
Gable End, and am soon out of the angler’s 
sight. ‘ 
As I go I think over the lest ten minutes or 
quarter of an hour, from the moment of my 
of po ; .__, | hearing that “ Hi! little girl!” which monsed 
He is evidently in earnest. I wonder what | me from my water-cressing, until now ; aD “| 
he = _— ‘s ‘ at litte | thinking, am fain to indulge in much inwar 
‘ Haven't you made up your mind yes, littie | merriment. . 
girl?” emiling, “ You’rea long time sboutit,; The whole affair is capital, splendid, de- 
or is it the amount which dazzles your mental | licious, Isay to myself. Celia Lascelles teken 
— rye a speech impossible at pre- | for a cress-gatherer, bidden > arg rl 
3) NO idea sixpences were so ECcarce | and procrre “ nice red Worm a , oe 
— ee they teem to be,” still Duey with | seil citpiece for her trouble. It is fareieal 
© rod. to the last degree, 
I am jast on the verge of declining thewrof- | Oh! you ee old estton gown and ‘tun- 
A . 5 a. J “ . eath rs 
fered honorarium si any priee, that he is | bounst, what do I no! owe you! Finef ert 
under a mistaken impression with regardto | do, indeed, make fine birds, and vice —_ 
me, but I rey Se hs aged - te - | wel for a mance, Tam an actress, .qndbe- 
any service to nim & can, 6 y eye ! ve accordip 4 
falis on my basket of wavercresses. | Igoround by the stable entrance on ‘reach- 
Like a flash of lightninginepiration comes to | ing Gable Hnd, for ‘two ‘reasons—firatly, I 
me. Of coarse he doce xotkmow who or what | Gon’t want'to meet either aunt or Michael just 
Tem, To him I am nothing but a village | now, for they would hinder ms from makin: 
watercress gatherer. a | beste as [ywee desired by my employer at the 
What for not to andecsive ‘him ! IT havea | riverside, and would probably keep moa talking 
great mind notte. ... I won't. =» Nae | or coms ‘beck with me, which, for obvious 
In the next seconé I have put on ‘an air of | reagons, “would mever do; fecondly, ‘b ‘am. 
Srcltd tomy eehvaniptthen, esempeiasbahe (tar naan come ths dabeapenmenen 
% nen, 4 TOCO bey, ‘probs’ eating his mid-day 
tounificence of his offer and intended closing caine, for it is cweive o'clock, ‘and* make 
with what-was so obviously to my advautage, | him promptly dig the coveted “niee red 
I fish out slowly in the realtrae aud particnlar | orms,” 
cr es ma - | Fes, ae I suspected, Peter, antes twelve, Ms 
By this trite meres t mean to infer that I ‘ ‘ule guns eo on Sone SSessmuiaeaenetiieg 
should be glad to bear at his leisure what he | «shed. 
required done in exchange‘for hie solid coin of | As econ, however, as I/express- my "wich, 
the realm. *! Peter, epede in hand, forsakes his-ontone, and 
rap cmmar te elven ms | tar geen acer 
vy ch. accent certaluly | bim. Im tess ‘than ‘five utes Peter has 
was undeniable, Do I net‘know it by heart? | «maseed a gowdly number, ‘fer ‘he knows 
Has it not sounded in my ears ever since I ‘/.cxactly what I ‘want, and°*thefrmative haunts. 
could hear anything atell? Yes, lexperience ° Thus in ten minutes more, I'am again on 
with almost a feeling akin to pride, that I ' my ret¢ern joureey, with the°tin 6? writhivg, 
chin iapesieegn—  Vamankan naman “walaiaee mem 
‘— seemi inextzieable, é 6 “Won 
“Ab! little girl, co you have really made up | -want ante take them out" besainee set “pasi- 
Sspenco cr not! Wall, perhaps You are right, | Shove my empencs even. 
) »4 4 y el 6 
It's never wise to decide on thimgs too.mmch in ! Arriving in ‘haste at the ‘hawthorn, T find 
Some, "Hom having come all the wny. exe, | TgiuMger evraibing may retara-seith aMinedbte 
+r ditete eat shined r com M4 _ | tertitude, tying full length in the long, soft 
— ea © go pack ior it. geass, smoking a cigarette.. Hoe springs ‘up 
Now if you can run to the village or ath alacrit in tin ‘in “ha 
narent coseageperbape-you live neartvand | mi'qqiartiy on seeing se tn in snd, und 
bring me seme, the ecilver sixpence shall be | ¢esos the tin from m in he a 8 
yours. You must mate as much kas'e as you | «That's right You a ae . ick Tow 
possibly can, because I'm at a standstill until | awiex you've been I hardly th 44 " 13 
{ get come bait. What do you say now?” | De beck just yet Leapposs youlive snettere 
I nod slowly twice, c‘ill with the bucolic | not far off ' eat : 
in@umie-taad t not very far offi? Yes’—looking into the tin, 
*-iheente ieee rf ace, | snd prodding up the worms with a little twig 
+ aaaltd : 
Tnod again, thinking that under the existing | you've earned your money vere well raed 
ge wer ne be wise tosay as | ¥ exnect you don't earn ranch more than. that 
“ Well, cumanabiives fast as.ever you can. [ & ‘Gey mgt pe res > ea AI hy ape 
The quicker you are the sooner you'll earn | samnte + a it pousible, ee 
Fours money, wad the better Taball be pleased. | “Naw,” I ejaculate, with the basolic grio, 
the fat ‘geaenloaned cows Sen oo Tone /ST;Me Hy, pute Mags and obsting my ied 
fishing; vcbe fish den’s see them, or won't bite | — = —s parag Lis 
at them. Youcan leave your basket of ‘water. |. ‘‘ There,” he says, putting down the tin on 
eress here tatil youcome back, that willensure | the grass, and taking a coin out of his waist- 
your coming, at avy rate. Now then, up and | coat pocket, balancing it on tha end, of his 
away,” laying hie rod against the trank of the right forefinger, there is your well earned | 
hawthorn and getting out a case of hooke of | S¥erdon. I’ve looked over all my sixpenees, 
several sizae, in order to select one of the right | 824 picked out the newest and brightest for 
dimensions. you, Take it ; it is yours, lawfully earned.” 
There is a free and easy style in his manner | _, 42 holds ne rgrye me, and I take, it, 
of addressing me which, as Iam not used to, | L4er? ft not 4 hall to be done, that I ean 
goes rather against the grain. This, however, | 92% 0 gant 8 ane eventually keep it, 
is not his fault, for he imagines bimself | Ply jast a eb cs really is such fan. ig 
parleying toa village maiden of low degree, | 86¢the en ain” quaint little farce. Yes, I, 
and natarally indulges in unconventional | Célia Lascelles, I take this man’s six- 
speech—the manner of superiority addressing | Penee, and put it in my pocket, without one 
inferiority. single word of dissent. 
Having brought the situation on myself ‘Well, what do you say for it, my village 
with that one query of mine, ‘‘ What's to do, | Phyllis? Isn't is worth a thank you, or don’t 
master?” in best Norfolkshire, I ovght not | they take the extra twopence for manners at 
and will not complain. Marling School?” unwinding the line, which 


You'll earn it in less time than you would 
picking and relling watercresses.”’ 

He stands busily fitting tegelher the joints 
of his fishing-rod as he makes bis agreeable 
proposal for my increasing my weekly allow- 
ance of pocket-money. 








If, Come nov; what do you eay? 








d) not “ ecamper off” as he desires, ent | bae got & litt’e entangled: in the hawthorn 
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branches overhead, and speaking patronmingly 
while he thus occupies himself. 

Now is my opportunity to return the money, 
doff my bucolic disguise, and avow my decep- 
tien, if it so pleases me. 

Doubtless, Iam in one of my ‘‘contrairy”’ 
moods, for the idea does not please me. For 
the life of me I feel I must go on acting; I 
may never, never have such an opportunity 
again of distinguishing myself as an actress, 
The novelty is charming. 

No, I will see the end of it, come what may. 
Anyway, I can conscientiously assert there is 
no harm in it; so, dropping a good country 
curtsey, I mutier,— 

“* Thank’ee kindly, master,” 

Then, picking up my basket of watercresses 
and hanging it on my arm, I prepare to move 
away. 

By this time he has cleared his rod and line 
‘from the tree, and is busily engaged in baiting 
the hook with a specially red worm, chosen 
from the horrid mass, Seeing my intentions, 


de calls out, — 

“Don’t go yet. I want you to disentangle 
this cord for me. I see it’s got in an awful 
muddle. You'll have to undo the knots first. 


Your girl's fingers will be better able to do it 
¢han mine, You'd better sit under the tree 
in the shade while yon’re doing it; it’s hot 
in the sun. I expect it will be a work of 
patience.” 

He hands me a frightfal tangle of thin line 

aord to unravel as he speaks. I suppose there's 
no help for it now, I must do as he wishes; 
so, laying down the basket again, I take it 
from him, sit down on the moss-grown bank 
ander the hawthorn, and silently commence 
any task. 
It rather strikes me as I eye it that he spoke 
truly when he said it was a work of patience. 
Only a man’s impatience could possibly have 
got it in this state, 

This unravelling gives me a splendid oppor- 
tunity of observing the angler more closely as 
do stands about three yards off on the extreme 
werge of the bank, holding his rod ia mid- 
stream, and calmly watching the little orange- 
coloured float with the tenacity and placid 
delight of a true disciple of Isaac Walton. 

My careful survey satisfies me upon one point, 
atleast that heisagentleman. A man born 
and bred well. The cut of his Norfolk jacket, 
the pose of his head, the general je ne sais quoi, 
which marks afd emphasizes breeding. As to 
looks, he did not at the very first outset strike 
me as being a ex! handsome masculine. 
Indeed, I was, I think, too flurried with the 
novelty of the situation to think much as to 
whether he was an Apollo Belvedere or not. 
It is only now my scrutiny decides me that 
though not absolately an Apollo Belvedere, 
de is a male biped of a goodly appearance. 
A mortal pleasant to look upon. I hereunder 
will set forth the item of his charma. 

He is tall—not too tall however, that is, not 
**gate-posty” or drawn out lengthways like 
fine wire. Good broad shoulders, not ot 
herculean build, bat properly proportionate. 
Bright brown, smiling eyes that seem to look 
_ through as they meet yours, should you 

appen to be gazing in that direction. A 
‘brown moustache not very dark hides the 
mouth, which should be merry too, I am sure, 
could one see the lips. I like him, yes; 
though he has mistaken me for a village cress- 

girl, and given me sixpence for fetching bait. 

I should like to know who he is, where he 
comes from, what his name is—in fact, all 
about him. Bat in my character of village 

“mawther”—another true and particular 
Norfolk term—it would not be wise to mani- 
fest too great acuriosity. Besides I don't know 
how far I might have to sustain an animated 
conversation in the vernacular, which even m 
thorough knowledge of might fail me at last. 

“And, so, you’re a water.cress gatherer?” 

ueries the angler, giving his rod a tremendous 

ourish in the air, and letting it drop with a 
Swish back into the stream. 

Ido not contradict him for obvious reasons, 
moreover in a certain sense I could not truth- 
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rere 3 
fully say I wasn’t. Havo I oo@a basketfall of 
the little water weed lying lgrmy side? Sol 
reurn stolidly,— 

“ Aye, master !’’ and nod mty sun bonnet, 

‘¢‘T suppose you don't fio? % an over and 
above profitable business, ow @re whole?” he 
goes on jokingly, “couldnt make much of a 
fortune at it. Now, asa rule, taking all in all, 
on an average about how muolrdo you make a 
day?” watching my fingers fddle-faddling 
with the mass of cord lyiog im nry lap. 

Now what on earth shall I say? for, of course, 
I must say something. I have not the very 
remotest notion how much cress-gatherers do 
earn a day; however, with a sudden inspira- 
tion I rejoin, still stolidly,— 

« We a’most eat ’em all,” meaning to imply, 
therefore, that the family consumption pre- 
cludes the ‘very hard cash’’ side of the 
business. 

“ Ah! nice wholesome things too. A green- 
meat diet which, though wanting in nourish- 
ment, enjoys the enviable reputation for being 
good for the liver. You look healthy enough 
on it, atany rate. A first-rate specimen of the 
efficacy of watercress,” and so enunciating he 
scans me & little closer, with more observation 
than he has hitherto manifested. ‘‘I declare 
the sight of your peach-bloom cheeks makes 
me tempted to try the diet myself. Will you 
guarantee a fresh supply every day if I take to 
greenmeat for the next few months?” turning 
his gaze again to the orayge coloured float, 
which as yet shows an insolent determination 
not to bob under with a little fish on the hook. 

* Aye, master, if you like,” smiling up at 
him. 

The brown eyes turn to me again, then he 
says placidly, without any undue haste or 
manifest intention of complimenting,— 

** What blue eyes you have—regular china 
blae. Where did you get them from—father 
or mother?” 

‘‘ Mother,” I answer, laconically, not in- 
clined to go into details. 

*“‘ Must have been a handsome woman, I 
should think,” still contemplatively. 

“Aye, mother were right handsome,” I 
affirm, for I remember hearing that my mother 
was counted a beauty in her day. 

* And you take after her ?” 

** Aye, I suppose so. I doan’t knaw,” strug- 
gling with a pa:ticularly obstinate knot which 
bids fair to conqaer even my determination. 

“ Well, youarea pretty child; at least, I 
am not sure you are such a child as you look, 
now I see you clozer. How old are yon?” 

Shall I tell him my real age? Why not? it 
cannot matter. 

‘I wor’ nineteen a week agone,” I say, in 
broadest dialect. 

‘*‘ Nineteen!” in tone of astonishment. “I 
took you for about fourteen or fifteen—sixteen 
at most. I can tell you one thing, London 
belles would give a good deal to learn your 
receipt for keeping youthful looks. I don’t 
think even the greenmeat diet could do all that. 
By George! I do believe that was a bite at 
last,’ speaking a little more excitedly; 
didn't you see tho float go under? No, con- 
found it, it’s come up again. The fish is off, 
if it was ever on. Its my opinion these fish are 
too downy to be caught. I'll try a fresh worm, 
and see what that will do.” 

Taking his rod out of the water, he examines 
the hook, True enough, a bit of that ‘ nice 
red worm” is missing, but the biter is not bit 
in turn. 

By this time I have finally succeeded in un- 
doing the last knot. Winding the cord up 
into a ball, I get up on my feet and hold it out 
to him. 

. I must go now,” I say, standing by his 
side. 

‘* Dinner time, I suppose. It must be get- 
ting on for one, I am sure, If you're hungry 
there’s a sandwich in that bag that you can 
ee if you like. A labourer is worthy of his 

ire.” 

I am on the brink of affirming that I don't 
like. A sandwich is always a nauseous com- 
position of bread, butter, and meat, to me. It 





‘isan edible I detest; but if I say so it wil 


sound very arrogant on my part to refuse such 
a dainty. 

To one in my position meat in any shape or 
form would be considered the greatest dainty, 
the usual meat being potato or sr onion dump. 
ling varied with a square inch of fat pork, 

“ Naw, I thank you, master,” making himja 
bob-curtsey, and then, taking up my basket, 
prepare to depart. 

‘Good day, and right thank you for the six. 
pence!” I add, a lingering smile on my face 
as I say it, 

“Do you come here every day ?”’ he quer‘es 
rather rapes ere I make my exit. 

I shake my head dubiously. 

“Naw,” I mutter. 

‘*Are you coming to gather watercress to. 
morrow?” he asks again, giving the rod a 
jerk in the water, hoping to fand a fish, 

I shake my head once more. 

Not to-morrow or the next day, or the 
next, or, in fact, any day that Iknow of. 0h, 
piscator! I have played out my little rile. 
No morrows will find me here, at least I do 
not think so. Certainly not under existing 
circumstances. 

“I think I'd come if I were you,’’ he goes 

on, almost coaxingly. ‘I am sure to want 
somethinz or other done, and then you can 
earn another sixpence. Besides, I want to 
hear where’s the best fishing along the river, 
and a whole lot of things about Marling. I'll 
tell them to put me up some bread and butter 
for my lancheon, and then you can pick the 
watercress and help to eat it. I should'nt 
know which was proper to gather. I think 
now you'll come.” 
I look up at him quickly, with the full and 
firm intention of declining, giving some small 
excuse for not doing so, but when I meet thone 
clear browa eyes, smiling at me as.much as to 
say, ‘do come,” the “naw” sticks in my 
throat, and remains for ever unuttared. My 
lips part in a smile, as I say,— 

**Perhap: I'll come, master,’ added as an 
afterthougnt, for somehow the lingo lapsed a 
little from its bucolic form in my last sentence, 
‘* Good-day.” 

‘* Mind you do, Blue Eyes,” he calls out as! 
move away; ‘‘remember I shall expeot you to 
keep your word, I’ve quite a desire to begin 
my Cee diet already, so mind you do, 

be ay.” 

It strikes one o'clock, by Marling church 
cl.ck, a3 I reach the orchard gate, thro 
which I pass, and so round a side way to 
dairy entrance, and then through into Pr- 
dence’s red-bricked kitchen, Her 
completely. 

Here I find her keeping guard over a dish o! 
baked batter pudding and gravy, which will 
presently be carried in for the mid-day meal. 

The pride and glory of old Prue’s heart is § 
baked batter pudding. Light as a soujfiée, crisp 
and brown, it is her chef d'wuvre. 

Placing the basket on the side-table, I sink 
on to the cushioned, oaken settle, remnant of 4 
bygone time, and where Prue nods through the 
long winter evenings, on one gide of the bi 
open chimney, and burst out laughing long 


loudly. 
Prudence surveys ‘me with rather 4 
frightened stare. 


“Lawks, Miss Celia, whatever is it?” sb 
inquires, regarding me and the batter puddin 
at the same tims. 

“Oh, Prue! let me have my Jangh ont. | 
have \been dying to laugh like this for an how 
past, and didn’t dare. Tell me, did you ev 
earn & sixpence?’’ 

“ Adone now, Miss Celia, you're makit 
game. Ofcourse I have ; earned hundreds @ 
’em in my life. You knaw that.” 

“Ab! but Idon't mean hundreds. I mes 
one single, little, silver sixpence, like this, 
taking it out of my pocket, and holding it up” 
the light. 

‘*Lawks, Miss Celia, you will have 
joke. There’s the luncheon bell going, an “4 





—, *ull be cold, if you don’t make has 
ome, there’s a dearie, run upstairs and ts 
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your ha‘ off,” she says, with all the freedom 
ofan old servant. Prue has dangled me many 
a time in her arms; she knew dear old Gable 
End long, long before I was even dreamt about. 

Ido run upstairs to my room, slip off the 
limp cotton gown, and don a clean gingham. 
Then, before poing down, I place the sixpence 
in the palm of my hand, and gaze ateadfastly 
at it. 

The very first, and only, piece of money I 
bave ever earned in all my nineteen years. I 
ought, by rights, to put it in a glass case on a 
little crimson-velvet cushion, as a curiosity ; 
or better still, have a hole bored in it, and wear 
itas a charm for good luck. I hope it will 
bring me good luck, At any rate, I consider I 
earned it fairly or perhaps Peter really earned 
it, because he dug the ‘' nice red worms.” I 
think Peter ought to have it. So he shall— 
well, no, not this particular sixpence, because 
I don't care to part with it. He shall have 
another. 

Patting the coinin my drawer for the 
present, I patter down the polished wood corri- 
dor, past a door from whence proceeds a soft, 
purring voice. 

“ , sweetest, is.that you?” 

“ Yes, aunt!” 

“T was afraid, my own, that you would be 
late for lancheon, for I asked Prudence if you 
mahens in, about ten minutes ago, and she 
said no,” 

At this moment the voice reaches the haltf- 
open door, Aunt floats out into the dimly-lit 
corridor, and we go downstairs, past the old 
family portraits, and jars of pot pourri, into the 
dining-room at Gable End. 

The batter pudding in allitsfrothy crispness, 
restaon the table. I am hungry, very hungry, 
though I did refuse a sandwich but a short 
time back, 

I wonder what Aunt Rachel would say if she 
knew my morning’s work. Truly it is a droll 
world; nothing but a vast stage, and we are 
all players at , myself least of all, very 


P y: 
At any rate I have made a successful début. 
(To be continued.) 








_ Misrortuxe has in it at least this good, that 
it corrects all those little passions which 
agitate the idle and corrupted. 


Coaches in THE Days or Grorce IV.—Hack- 
ney coaches were always drawn by a pair of 
horses, for the most part miserable looking 
creatures, which it would have been cruelty to 
urge to any speed, though I fancy they were 
capable of keeping up their jog-trot for a 
considerable time. The drivers were usually 
elderly men, attired in stone-coloured great- 
coats with many capes. I also jast remember 
two or three sedan chairs waiting for hire 
near the old squares at the west-end of the 
town; but they were worn and shabby, though 
with likeness enough of their better selves to 
recall Hogarth’s pictures to mind. There 
Were stage coaches from certain central points 
to the suburbs running several times a-day, but 
seldom starting on their last journey later 
than half-past eighto'clock p.m, Small chance 
was there of procaring a place in the “ last 
conch” from any suburban district without 
the preliminary ceremony of booking it. 
There was always, however, and at all bours 
of the day, one hope—though often a forlorn 
one—for the tired wayfarer, and this was a 

return chaise.” The phrase, familiar 
enough fifty or sixty years ago, has no meaning 
now ; but when railways were not, and the 
Wealthier classes travelled chiefly by aid of 
Post-horses, the empty post-chaise, on its 
ce anener. was often to be seen on the 

igh road. The postilion, be sure, always 
mat his eyes open to catch any sign from a 

Strian going the same way, for it was a 
= for the roomy yellow chariot to 

t and a little bargain to be steuck, in 


m_ with which the pedestrian obtained 





THE SECRET OF THE SPRING. 


Come out and hear the robins sing, 
And hear the blackbirds’ tale of sp:ing, 
And see the swallows on the wing. 


Come ont and listen, listen low, 
And hear the grasses as they grow, 
And list the little winds that blow, 


And learn toread their secret well,—- 
The secret that they softly tell 
To bird and bee in drowsy dell, 


Of bloomy banks that are to be, 
Of fragrant field and leafy tree, 
And all the sammer mystery 


Of bud and blossom, flower and fruit 
That quickens now in sap and root, 
And now in tender springing shoot. 


Come out, come out, the days are long, 
But Nature sings her secret song 
In secret ways—the days are long. 


Bat swift as sweet from day to day, 
From hour to hour, the tuneful lay 
Runs headlong on a changeful way. 


Come out, then, in the early glow 
Of spingtime’s bonnie bud and blow, 
Come out and hear the grasses grow, 


And all the secrets of thespring 
That melt and murmur, speak and sing, 
To ears attuned to listening, 


N.P. 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 
—o— 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE ICE QUEEN AND THE POLAR STAR, 


Macare rais ed her head and started, as she 
saw the brilliant glitter of the jewels at her 
throat, and on her brow. They glowed like 
streams of living light. The coronet made 
her look tall and queenly; her vanity was 
aroused. She made no farther objection, and in 
less than no time Maud had the armlets and 
bracelets clasped on her milk-white arms, 
and ¢he brooches and pendants dispersed about 
her dress. 

“You look lovely now!” she said, with 
genuine admiration. “Sir Lionel will be more 
your slave than ever ; and Maggie, be wise, and 
if he moa #3 again to be his wife, say ‘ yes.’” 

** Bat—Terence!” 

“ Terence! Pooh! I've told you before that 
I will manage Terence, You have nothing to 
fear from that quarter ; and if you throw away 
such a chance as this you deserve to die in 
the workhource, as you most assuredly will, if 
you marry Terence O’Hara.”’ 

‘*Perhaps he would release me, if I write 
and ask him todoso. It would be the mest 
honourable course to pursue.” 

**Don’t count onthat. Ifyou write to him 
he will come back here, play the part cf de- 
votei lover, and ruin your chance of being 
Lady Molyueox. Let him know nothing about 
it tili yoa are safely married, and beyond his 
reach.” 

“IT should never be that,” rejoined the girl, 
“IT should always dread his vengeance. He 
would not rest until he had taken an ample 
revevge. I should never feel safe, if the same 
quarter of the globe held us.” 

‘“You seem to be very certain about the in- 
tenseness of his love for you,” remarked Mand, 
= a bitterness she could not altogether con- 
ceal, 

“Tam, It frightens me sometimes, it is so 
great, and I dread to think what the conse- 
quences would be if I deceive and jilt him;” 
and with a shudder she turned, and picking up 
the soft fur mantle, threw it over her shoulders, 





looking, with her pale cheeks and white gown, 
a veritable ice-queen. 

“Don’t think about it,” rejoined her sister, 
coolly. “Act without reflecfion, and all will 
be well. If you intend to let O’Hara be a sort 
of bogey, and frighten you into becoming his 
wife, you will regret it to the last day of your 
life, And now if you are both ready we had 
better go down,” 


* . * * *. 


Tue great hall was a blaze of light and ga 
dresses as the three sisters came slowly down 
the wide oak staircase. Most of the guests 
had arrived, and the dome-like roof echoed and 
rang with the sound of glad voices and the 
ting of silvery laughter. 

At the foot of the stairs stood Lady Moly- 
neux, receiving her friends, magnificent and 
stately in the purple velvet robes of a Venetian 
noble dame of the fourteenth century. By her 
side was Eunice, looking very handsome in 
her embroidered sacque, as a French Marquise, 
and hovering near her was Louis XVI., casting 
rather jealous glances at a gay Cavalier in 
blue velvet point lace, and a huge hat shaded 
by drooping feathers, who, while he waited 
the coming of the Spanish Senorita, saw no 
harm in whispering a few soft nothings to the 
Margnise, A little farther on was Squire. 
Thornton in pink, with a hunting crop grasped 
firmly in his hand, talking to Mr. Travers’s 
brace of buxom, milk-maidish daughters, who 
were attired respectively as Little Red Riding 
Hood and Bo-Peep, displaying rather an 
alarming amount of dimpled, chubby arms, 
considering they were a parson’s daughters. 

The Squire, though he talked to them, was, 
like Captain Clinton, watching the stairs, and 
the moment he saw a Watteau Shepherdess, in 
a wonderful bunchy chintz gown, with powdered 
locks piled high on her head, bearing in one 
hand a be ribboned crook, and in the other a 
small woolly animal, meant to represent a. 
lamb, coming down with a quick, ‘* Excuse 
me,’’ to the Misses Travers, went forward to 
meet her. 

“The bouquet! I have forgotten it,” whis- 

ered Maggie, as they were half-way down. 
hat shall I do?” 

“ Go back and fetch it as quickly as possible.’’ 

“ Wait for me, will you? I shall never have 
courage to go down by myself.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! You must carry the bouquet, 
It would be a direct snub to Sir Lionel not to 
do so. Youcancome by yourself, I can’t wait.” 

And without another word Maud ran lightly 
on. She had caught sight of Captain Clinton 
at Eunice’s side, and felt a sudden sharp pang 
of fear lest she might again be supplanted by 
another woman, and her hopes dashed, her pro- 
spects of a’ rich and a high-bred husband des- 
troyedand marred. Cold, worldly, and calcula- 
ting, unscrupulous to a degree, she would have 
hesitated at nothing to gain her own ends, and 
judging people by herself had very little faith 
in the truth and constancy of others; though 
she might have trusted her lover, for he had 
sincere affection for her, and had no idea of 
trying to escape from the rosy bonds that held 
him. 

The eager way in which he turned when Miss 
Molyneux remarked that the Spanish Senorita 
had appeared at last, and the manner in which 
he at once appropriated her carte de danse, 
however, relieved her feelings for the time, 
and she went away on his arm to join the 
throng of dancers who were beginning to glide 
and revolve over the poli:hed boards, in a con- 
tented frame of mind. 

Meanwhile Maggie had hurried back to the 
bedroom, her movements somewhat impeded 
by the sweeping dre:s, the heavy mantle and 
the great snow-covered tree branch. Seizing 
the bouquet she went quickly back along the 
gallery that ran rouud the hall, but after des- 
cending two or three steps her courage failed 
her, and she stood motionless, graspivg the 
great bouquet in one little hand, and the 
branch in the other, gazing down at the figures 
below. , 

It was a gay, kaleidoscopic scene, The 
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ever shifting groups in their gorgeous, brigit- 
coloured icant giving the dark-pannelled, | 
sober old hall a rainbow- like appearance, much 
at variance with its useal aspect, and the 
grim steel-clad figures in its corners, and the 
death- dealing weepons on its walls. 

The laughing, chattering, joyous throng cast 
no glances at the long rapiers, the thin mur- 
derous daggers, the quaint guns, and the breast- 
plates, dinted and hacked by sword and spear, 
when worn in deadly fray by ‘‘Mad Moly- | 
neux,” of the olden-time ; their thoughts were 
of the present, not the past, and the oddly- 
assorted couples paid more attention to the 
slipperiness of the floor, and the tims kept by 
the musicians, than they did to the “curios” 
on the walls, And oddlyassorted the dancers, 
in most cases, were. Britannia was making 
herself agreeable to Little Boy Blue, a Wasp 
in yellow and black, despite a bar of iron to 
bow out his chest, danced with a Paritan 
Maiden. 

King Harola's partner was a Mermuid; a | 
Oarmelite Monk in cowl and gown of sober | 
hue, twisted and twirled with Nell Gwynne, | 
a clown in white linen and red paint paired | 
with Maria Stuart. Portia valsed with a | 
Crusader, Little Miss Muffet with a Viking, | 
Lady Teazle with Mephiatopheles, and Queen | 
Elizabeth with a Harlequin. | 

Here and there a couple would ke seen well | 
matched. A Vivandiere and a Waterloo hero, a , 
Tark and a lady in Yashmeh and trousers, the | 
French Marquise and the King, who fost his | 
head as completely as the Comte de Villefille, 
bis representative, had lost hisheart; and the 
Senorita, who, leaving her ‘gay cavalier,”-was 
being beaned about by a Matador, all gold tags 
and rich embroidery, 

‘*There ig rot a single dress like mine,” | 
murmured Maggie, after surveying the scene. | 
“T shall be a very remarkable object!” but 
even as she spoke she saw a tall figure in 
white approach Maud, and after a little con. | 
versation iurn towards the. staircase. 

As lhe came near the saw it was Sir Lionel. | 
He wore white, satin. boots, tights that. showed 
his finely turned limbs to advantage, a short | 
fur coat, and a white cap, in the front of which 
gleamed a Jarge diamond siar. 

“The Polar Star has come for the Ice 
Queen. ‘Will she not descend?” he asked, 
smiling up at her, 

With an answering smile, curving her red 
lips, Maggie came slowly down, her snowy, 
glittering drees trailing far behind; her un- 
bound, yellow hair falling below her waist in 
waves of gold, a graceful, slender shape, lithe 
and supple, flashing and sparkling with gems, 
with a background cf dark oak, to throw ont, | 
in stforg relief, ber wonderful loveliness. 

The young man stood aghast; spellbound, 
cauing at her, Her beauty seemed un- 
earthly. He could hardly realise that this ex- 

uisite creature was the girl he had lost his 
heart to—her gorgeous trappings altered her 
to such a degree. : 

** Do you likeif? Is my costume.right?” 
che asked, misunderstanding his silence and 
tixed gaze. 

** Like it ?’’ he repeated, at last, 
simply perfect to-night! Lovely beyond ex. | 
pression. You ought always to wear long, 
sweeping dresses, richly trimmed; they suit | 
your beauty. You will be the belle to-night, | 
Come,” he added, offering her his arm, “I | 
want to show my Ice Queen, and see her ad. | 
mired.” 

a — a aap bare hand on his arm, and 
swept down the room by his side in quite a | 
regal fashion. ’ ditt” 

His words—dangerous ones for a girl of her 
temperament—and the admiration in his eyes, 
pr egant poecaeerh bp as though treadingon | 
air, and proud of the love and devoti i 
which.she had inspired him. sie 

4. murmur of admiration followed them. 
They were such s handsome couple, and their 
colourless Cresses made the other costumes 

appear garish and proncunced, 





** You are | 





** Your. sister is looking wonderfaily well,” \ 


remark: d Clinton, who had mansged to drive 


| after the 


| removal of my headgear, off it.comes, 


| him, and.might. play him a 


away the Matador from the Spanish lady's size, 
and was again in possession. , 

“Ts phe not?” agreed Maud; ‘‘and Sir 
Liouel also,” 

‘ Yes, I had no idea Li was such a hand- 
some fellow. Nineteenthcentury costume 
isn’t nearly aa becoming. I shall advise him 
always to appear asthe Polar Star.” 

“T hardly think he will take your advice.” 

“ Perhaps not, Still he might do worse.” 

‘As far as his personal appearance is con- 
cerned?” 

‘*Of course.” 

‘* You think nothing of comfort, then?” 

“Indeed, Ido. But, at the same time, lam 
convinced that many men, who look simply 
hideous now im the orthodox -stove-pipe hat, 
high collar, andvfaneral black coat, would-be 
decent-looking fellows if attized in murry- 
coloured velvet Gonblet and hose, in the 
courtier's dres# of the fourteenth century, 0 

fashion. of the merry monarch’s 
time.” 


“To that case,” rejomed Maud, with a 
rogaish glance at him, ‘‘I suppose we may ex- 
pect to see Captain Clinton appear in blue 
velvet and point laos, and a huge hat, for the 
rest of his natural life.” ‘ 

* No, indeed,” answered the gallant Capito, 
with a gay laugh, “I should never be able to 
cultivate the love-locks, so necessary to the 
costume, aud I could not condemn myself. to 
the purgatory of wearing this wig every day, 
as the curls have a habit of flying about in 
an uncommon fashion and tickling my nose, 
and, besides, the heat of it is almost an- 
bearable.” 

“‘ Why don’t you take it off?” 

“T shall look rather odd with a close- 
cropped head and a Charles*the Second coat, 
shali I not?” 

‘*No; it will only be a novel blending: of 
Roundhead and Cavalier.’’ 

‘*If you think so—if:yeu approve of the 
Yours 
is the only opinion I cars about.” 

“ You are trying to flatterme.” 

“Not at all, You must know, Miss Randal, 
that Icare more for your good opinion than 
for anything else in the whole world,” 

“T feel very much flattered at your saying 
80,” she answered softly; and then fearing he 
was going to propose to her, and feeling after 
his last words that she was tty sure of 
ittle, and let 
the proposal come after they wera better ac- 
quainted, she said, abruptly, “ don’t you 
intend to ask the balle of the evening for a 
dance?” 

‘*Who is that?” he queried. ‘' You know I 
can see but one beautiful face in the room,"’ 

‘TI mean the Ice Qaeen,” she answered, bur- 
riediy. ‘Com, you will not have a chance of 
getting one iron leave it any later; she_ia 
being besieged 1” 

“Yes, and Sir Lionel does not look over 
well pleased at the admiration Miss Maggie is 
receiving. I suppose before long he will have 
the right to publicly object to it, and lock her 
away in & glasa case, if he is so minded?” 

* Yes, I suppose so,’’ assented Mand, care. 
lesaly, as they approached the group that sar- 
rounded the Ice Queen, 

‘“‘ Mias Maggie, have you one dance left?” 
asked the Huagar. 

“ Not one,’ declared Mulyneux, triumphantly, 
“ T have just taken the Jast.”” 

‘* Then I think you ought to give it to me, 
as Thave no doubt you bave not been back. 
ward in decorating Miss Randal's card with 
your time-honoured name.” 

“You are quite right, I have,” acquiesced 
the Baronet, coolly ; ‘‘andI should have liked 
to take every one, but wouldn't be greedy.” 

“That was kind of you. I wonder how 
many you lefé for other fellows?” 

+ Rix, ?” 

“Oat of twenty-two? That is a very fair 


| allowance, and I really think you might spare 


ms that last one.” 
_‘* Well, in consideration of onr long and in- 
timate friendship, and as it is only & sqnare, 





if her majesty consents to the change of part. 
ners [ wiil let you bave it.”’ 

“Thanks, Li, you are magnanimous. Have 
I 7 majesty’s consent?” he asked, turoing 
to 


“Yes, you have our gracious permission to 
inscribe your name thereon,” she answered, 
entering into the spirit of the thing, and 
handing him her card with s graceful gesture 
anda charming amile, blushing at the same 
time, in a lovely way; &t her own temerity, 

‘* Thanks,” and Clinton took the dainty 
little programme, sll pale blue satin-and siiver, 
and wrote hisuame down. “I regret that i; 
isthe only one your majesty can give me.” 

“Tam also sorry,” eh acvswered ; fur Mag. 
gie was be artiat to the fair-baiced soldier, 
who resembled, in his blondebeanty, the man. 
who had first taught her what love was. 

“Does that mean that you. would like to 
give him some of my dances ?’” whispered the 
Baronet, bendivg till his dark moustache 
brushed the golden curls clustering on her 
forehead. 

‘Oh, no!” she replied quickly, giving bim 
one of her bewitching shy. glances, that ‘made 
bis pulses beat madly, ‘ I wouldirather-dance 
with you than with anyone elae.” 

‘‘ Dearest |”? he mattered under: his: breath, 
looking at her with passionate:cyes, and giving 
the little hand that lay within his arm ‘a eloger 


pressure. 

“I have waited with great padience, Lianel,” 
at Jength remarked Climton, “for you ‘to 
give my partner to me ; as, however, you don't 
seem at all inclined to.do it, 1 must take ber, 
or I shall lose the dance,” and offering her his 
arm, the captain led her to one of the ‘sets of 
Lancers that were being formed, while Sir 
Lionel, with one of his sunny, swert-tempered 
smiles; went over to.an elderly dowager, ridica. 
lons.in a youthfal get-up as Madame de:Paom- 
padonr,.aud besought her to honour: him sith 
her. hand for the. dance, & req ueat wh‘ ch wasat 
once at once smilingly complied with, tothe 
utter dismay of -her host, who had. been under 
the impression that she was too aucient to 
totter even through @ equare, and who had 
asked her out of mere politeness. 

‘*Qaite a family party,” odeerved Ciixton, 
looking round their set. ‘‘ Both your sisters, 
and one who wiil some day be nearer and 
dearer to you.” 

‘““Who—who do you mean?” faltered his 
partner. 

‘* Lionel Molyneux. I suppose before long 
I shall have to congratulate yoo, and, believe 
me, I shall.do.it with sincecest piessure. He 
is a thorough good fellow, and. one worthyaf 
you, which is sayiugagrest deal. You willbe 
very happy as his wife.” 

“T—that is—he—we—not iis wile,” 
muttered Maggie, in a state-of. hopeless: con- 
fusion, which Cliaton attributed solely to her 
youth and inexperience, and so-went on coolly 
praising his friend, while she zemained silent, 
feeling utterly helpless to explain matters to 
him, especiaily as Maud, with the. Matador, 
all gold tags. and devotion, was her vis-d vis, 
and kept her eyes fastened on her younger 
sister’s face, while she listened and-amiled at 
the Matacor’s compliments, and seeing in 
dim way that a web was being woxen around 
her, from whieh she would fiud it.impossible 
to escape, chiefly throagh Maada’s machina 
tious and Sir Lionel’s great love, anda little 
because of her own yielding, weak tem pers- 
ment, which made her helpless, to ppeas-the 
truth, and extsioate hereelf tron a false posir 
tien. 

She was dominated and swayed by the 
strong will of her unsorupoloas sister, in-whose 
hands she was majlealle and plastic. as wat, 
and whose spesious arguments made henna 
certain as to what was righs and what wrong 
Then, her affections were engaged, and it 
hard, indeed,to do what is right when the hewtt 
inclines us todo what is wrong, amd the poor 
butterfly found it so. 

“ There will be more then one weddirg it 
your fam‘ly before the year is over, 1 thirt,” 
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rattled on the Captain gaily, “Taornton has 
evidently lost his heart.to your eldest sister.” 

“Do you think so?" queried Maggie, glad 
of the tarn the conversation was taking. 

“Yes, don't you?” 

“7 don’t kaow, I haven't thought about it.” 


« Yea, I suppose it * after 
stadying who looked almest. pretty, with 
ber pow and chintz gown, aad who 


cate for ameter woman.”’ 

‘*] think@be does like you.” 

“Ohi@henkt you for that. Bat Tvem not 
8 Her manner is very charming, but 
very Gali towards me, and if I -attemept. to 
gow tamer she becomes like ica, and it 
makes me fear to I be: refined. 
berg swear she. loves: me, and 

et Zz ” 

: “SommtZ," said. » for she 
Was failed to faa- 


cinate tte bazenet, was quite ready to take the 
next bestmamia the county ; and Clinton being 
of good family, with » fair income andi greatex- 
an 
excellent matela for a: wourem in: her position ; 
therefore, what reasom could she have for: 
checkinghim when he tried torpropose ? 
Maggie was too young amd too umworldly to. 
understand the motives which her 
sister. Tt would never have occarred to her if 
she liked a man, to hide her real feelings, and 
play with him as a cat would with a mouse, 
partly to exercise the power she possessed over 





him, and partly to make him valae her “ yes” 
—_ when'she was. graciously pleased:to say | 
i 

_ “Is she a flizt ?” he asked, abruptly, afters 
‘time spent im watching:the fair fuce opposite, 
lit up with smiles, and the blue eyes, whieh 
were liftedand then dropped:in a very taking 

nd bewitehing wa 


a G 

“No, Icthinkk mot 

And Maggie was right. Miss Mand Randal 
bad always) kept too good an eye to the main 
chance to waste her time in such frivolity ae 
flirting, well aware séidem. led 
io egaerious ; butshe-bad-an object in 
view, which made her smiling:ama gracious to 
évery man in thewoom, save the unlnsky one, 
who:lovedher witli-his whole heart, 

_“Theniny chanes ie. very bad one, I fear. 
She must care for that fellow Lister, @ho | 
owerlecks like that when I speak to her.” 

“Howcan you-tell?”’ 

‘Beewase! I veldom have my eyes off ber | 
fae:when Weare together, and she always | 
seams te bei bored.’ 

“You sew wrong, I amisare, Shehas always 
spéken tome aaithough she liked you.” 

“ Realbg'@”? x 

“ Really.” 

“Then will you, Miss'Maggie, the next time 
she honours me by speaking of me, say a fow 
pants in my favour. T love herso dearly—my 
ature life will be wretched without her, un- 

~ beraffection.”’ 
~ Indeed "2 will,” responded the youngest 
roe => dal; warmly, touched by the pained 
00k in hig azure orbs, feeling-that she could 
? tefnge his request, but kuowing, only too 
paca Wabless is was to appeal to her 

. atag ertey toalter her determination. 
e hanks; ® thousand times, They are going 
thee Ret now,” he added, as the motley 
the we began to converge towards a door at 
dition endof the hall, which led to the 
i ebay “I seo Molyneux hays banded 
law mé.d8 Pompadour over to the Pope of 
wee and is coming for you, so I will go 
al &t my Senorita, or Lister will . per- 

© her to go in with bim,” and hurrying 





| and pale as death. 


away the Hassar managed just to come up 
with the Matader and his r as they 
reached the decr, and a a er i en- 
sued. as to witiat: should esaort her to supper. 


ided.infavour ofthe 
“ “a tosnnb him too much, 
lest she should lose altogether, and, with 


of ; 
“Tan't it!” agreed the other; locking round 
wiatfinl gazeat the mirrors 


in their quaint, richly-carved ‘fr the 
i frames, at , 
brass sconces, im which flaredtinted candles, | 
Dubbels, and@ Wanmd@erveldes, and | t 


and at the 
matchless 
the 


copiss by Powell that decorated 


continued the temrptresa. 
9 Yes,” witha sigh, agai responded the Ice 
SET, 


quite: 
+ ee will! I 


You have: ——_ nity of leaving it now 
if you choces it.” 

“So have you,” wstorted Maud, quickly, 
“end guc a one as few girls are lacky 
enough to get. If you are sensible you will 
take it, codte qui cciéite in the future. Think 
—just think—you have bui to say “yes’ to a 
man that adores you, and you will be mistress 
of all this magnificence, free for ever fzom the 
grim poverty that has been our portion all the 
days of ‘our lives.” 

« Aud—and—my promise--my engagement 
—Terry’s love?” faltered: the poor butterfly, 
still struggling faintly to keep her plighted 


* Pook!” replied her sister; contemp! uously, 
‘*don’tthink about,it, but 
* Sing heigh-ho unto the green holly! 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 

folly,’ 

Sir Lionel will ask you again to-night, I 
seo it in his eyes ; he can no longer hold pas- 
sion ina leash, If you are-wise, if you arenot 
worse than a fcol, you will accept him, Play 
with him any lenger,”’ she added impressively, 
seeing him approach, ‘‘and, you will lose your 
priza, and doom yoursolf to a life of drudgery 
and wretchedness, Promise me that you will 
say yes?” 

But Maggie sank back in her chair, silent 





CHAPTER VII. 
DO YOU LOVE ME? 


“You are tired. Youhave been dancing too 
much,” said Sir Lionel, later on in the even: 
ing. 

“Yes, I ama little weary,” acknowledged 
his partner, drooping her beantifal head to 
avoid the ardent glances of the dark eyes that 
sought hers so fondly. 

“Then you must not dance again. There 
are only five more valses on the programme ; 
itis nearly over. I shall taks you away.” 

“Bat I couldn tsleep. My rcom is so near, 
I-shall hear the music,” objected Maggie. 

**Did I say that I was going’to send you to 
bad like a naughty child?” 

“ No.” 

“And I don’t intend to either. I am going 
to take you to the picture-gallery. I: will be 


walls, 
“The mistress of itwili bemlacky woman,” | 5 


his. hour, and those are all recommendations 
in my eyes, Weshall find it a relief after the 
glow and glitter‘here. Don’t you think x0?” 
“ Yes,” she assented, faintly. 
oF dared she would have said uo, for 
to him were 
} drawbacks to her, andi she kuew fall well that 


™ 


cale was 

all was the= beauty of the summer's 
night, themsysterious glamour of the midnight 
he 


urs. 
Insilence they sat there side by side, in the 
get, dim, deserted gallery, neither speaking— 
uke because he felt if he spoke that his words 
would be of love, and therefore perhaps dis- 
pleasing to her, as she had shown so much 
emotion and confusion on a former occasion, 
when hehad sought to win a “ yes'’ from her 
rosy lips—she because she dreaded to hear him 
plead again for love, feeling that she would 
hardly ow be sable to refase him what be 
asked, since he aad beconsé:so:dear to-her. 
The minutes wore away, the silence was 
becoming oppressive, sud the heat also to 
Maggie, wrapped up in the mantle, and at last 
she pushed it-partly off letting’ it. trail om the 


groud. 

‘* Arecyou hot, child ?'’’ he asked, in the ten- 
derest of tones. 

i a she answered, moving restlessly ; ‘a 
ittle.” 

“* Let me-takeib aay.” 

Aud he bent down, and taking itfirom her 
shoulders threw it'on: the: seat opposite. «His 
breath fanned ber:cheek, and she flushedbas 
his close proximity. 

“You are ever:tired. Youmust not.danee 
so much .another.night. Your fase has quite 
a fever-flash on it. Lhope you won't. ba ili,” 

‘Ih is mothing,” .she answered carelessly; 
‘merely the warmth oi the night, I am 


never ill,” 
‘*T am glad of that, I.shoulid be fearfalig 
anxious if you got.ill. I eould.not hear to-lcze 
ou now.” 
She looked up at him at these words, and 
wondered was she so much to him. 
So much to him! Ah! she di@ not guess. Ha 
was not fally conszious how much..she was to 
him ; only in a sort of way he knew that life 
would be worthless to him unless shared with 


her. 

The dim light fell on her lovely face, and 
bare, dimpled arms, and snowy throat, with im 
glittering load of jewels, She looked. dangerously 
fair, enough to bewitch any man out cf his 
senses, and the one at her side was getting mad 
over her, for the glances she gave him ous. of 
her creat starry orbs were such a delicious 
combination of shyness and tenderness, that 
they told him only too plainly what shs wanted 
to conceal—the story of Ker love. 

He locked at her with passionate eyes, long- 
ing to clasp her matchless beauty cloze to its 
breast and bid her nestle there, and make 11 
her safe haven and refuge for the rest of her 





cool there, and dim, aud probably deserted at 


life,and bis passicn corgzersd. Withcut a 
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word he took her in his arms, straining her 
close to him; and Maggie, weary and loving, 
did not stir, but lay on his breast with closed 

oven, while he rained down kisses on her sweet 
lace 


Honour—faith to the man whose plighted 
wife she was, to whom she was bound, what 
were they to her as Sir Lionel’s arms enclosed 
her, as his lips met hers. For awhile all was 
forgotten, save that they loved, these two who 
stood locked in a close embrace. 

O'Hara’s passionate devotion, her plighted 
word, the story Kate had told of the Freadfal 
mental malady, that afflicted every other gene- 
ration of the Molyneux family, all—all was 
forgotten. But moments such as these, full 
of a mad, delirious joy cannot last. 

With a rush came remembrance, and with a 
gasping sob she tore herself from her lover's 
arms, and stood in the silvery moonlight, 
shivering and trembling, white as the costly 
robe that = around her, shading her 
ashy face with her hands, as though to 

off the fond glances she knew she had 
no shadow of a right to encounter, 


**Mageie, what is it?’’ he asked, in con- 
sternation, trying to take her back to his arms, 

“ No—no,” she said, shrinking away. “ You 
—you mustn’t touch me!” 

“ Why?” he demanded, 

“I—I can’t tell you!” 

“Maggie, what do you mean? Why do you 
repel me? Youknow—you must know—unless 
you are wilfully blind, how ardently I adore 
you. Since I last spoke you have become 
dearer—a thousand times dearer—to me. I 
want am for my wife, my——”’ 

“Ob! bush—hush!” she moaned. “ Ican- 
not listen to you.” 

“ Why not?” 

- = pity do nel ost me,” 

‘Bat I must. at is this mys Wha 
is it separates us?” ene? ‘ 

‘I cannot tell you. But—indeed—I can be 
OU. ” 


to you. 
** And you will not tell me why?” 





om 


[PBEPABING FOR CONQUEST.) 


i 


**T cannot.” 

“I have thought you loved me, Have I 
been mistaken! Is it possible that you are a 
finished coquette,’and have merely been amus- 
ing yourself by torturing me?” 

She did not answer this speech, save by rais- 
ing her great luminous eyes, dewy with tears, 

his, and some of the pain @nd passion he 
saw in their| violet depths made a dark flush 
rise to his cheek, a thrill of triamph ran 
through his frame, 

a gie,”’ hesaid, softly, once more clasping 
her in his arms, despite her resistance, ‘‘is it 
hatred you feel towards me, or—do you love 
me?” ‘ Answer ” he went on, putting his hand 
under the dimpled chin and turning up her 
face till he could look into her eyes, 


‘I—I—love—you,”’ she faltered, scarcely 
above a whisper, hiding her face on his broad 
breast. 

“My dearest,” and he pressed the golden 
head tenderly to him; ‘‘and you will always 
love me?” 

“Yes—yes. And now in pity let me go, 
Leave me,” cried the-poor child, brokenly. 

‘‘Leave you! Letyou go?” he asked, with 
a ring of great gladness in his veice, ‘‘Do 
you think I shall do that, sweetheart, after 
what you have told me, You must be my 
wife—you are mine now as utterly as if you 
were may wedded wife already.” 

‘*No—no—it cannot be.” 

‘But it shall be, love. 
part us, tell me?” 

“‘ The difference in our positions,” she mur- 
mured, thus hard pressed, hardly knowing 
what to say. 

“That is nothing,” he answered gladly. 
‘* You are beautifal enough to beaduchess. I 
have ample for both, and, as the old song hasit, 
‘all that’s mine is thine, lassie,’ You will be 
my wife,” 

_For a while Maggie was silent, torn by con- 
flicting emotions; remorse for the man who 
trusted her, who was far away; love for 
the man who wooed her so fondly, who was at 
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her side ; fear of O' Hara’s ven ce, ambition 
to be Lady Molyneux, and queen of the 
county, and possessor of the opals and dia 
monds that flashed and glittered on her 
rounded arms and throat. 

‘Must [answer now? Won’t you let me 
think a little? ” she queried faintly, trying # 
put off the evil moment that would make her 
& traitress to both men, who loved her so well. 

‘<Of course, dearest. How long, though, will 
you be ‘thinking’ ?” 

‘¢ A week—will you give me a week?” 

‘Yes, and at the end of that time I shall 
claim my answer.” 

“ Yes, and now please let me go.” 

‘Certainly, the moment after you have said 
‘Lionel, I love you better than anything els 
in the world.’”’ 

For a moment she hesitated, but seeing his 
look of determination, she said in her low, 
soft tones, ‘‘ Lionel, I love you better than 
anything else in the world,” and blushing 
carnation red, she wrenched herself from his 
detaining arms, and fled swiftly out of the 
gallery—a slim, white shape, with floating go- 
den hair, and trailing, shimmering robes. 


(To be continued.) 








Maxy a child goes astray, not because there 
is a want at home, but simply because home 
lacks snnshine, A child nseds smiles as much 
as the flowers need sunbeams, 


Don’t think less of another person’s brains 
because he differs in opinion with you. It 
would be as rational to knock yourself on the 
head because you differ from what you were 
ten years ago. 


Tue recipient of favours from the ungracious 
is to be pitied. However substantial the 
benefit, there is a sad feeling of discomfort and 
humiliation in its acceptance, for the pleasant 
gracious manner of giving which so sweetené 
the gift is lacking. 
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(‘DO NOT ASK ME,” HE SAYS, BROKENLY, “‘ MY FEALTY AND HONOUR ABE MsBEL’S, MY LOVE IS youRS!”’} 


NOVELETTE,] 
LOVE'S GOLDEN SUNSET. 


ee 


CHAPTER L 


“Don't sing that, Kate, it is a dismal 
thing!” says Margery Melrose to her sister, 
pray 2 nap voice trills one of Moore's 
plaintive ballads,— 


‘Joys that pass away like this 
Alas! are purchased dear, 
If every beam of bliss 
Is followed by a tear.’ 


a ok it makes me melancholy,” 
ia gery, ag she playfully puts her 
= fingers to her ears. . 

“You dear little goose !’’ replies her sister. 
tenderly, raising the poor little head of the in- 
valid, whose cushions had becouse tumbled and 
crushed. “Shall I sing you something to 
make you laugh, eh?” 

* Yes, dear |” says the sufferer, softly, ‘ sing 
my favourite, ‘Such a Merry Girl am I.’ I 
cannot bear to hear sad themes from you— 
somehow it pains me, you see!” smiling 
really. “I like to hear you, who are so 

right and lovely, sing gay tunes. You were 
meant for brightness and gaiety, not for sad- 
ness, It is different to me, who is a quiet little 
mousie chained to this sofa. You are my 
World,my all!’ 
A white arm steals softly round Margery’ 
gery’s 
neck, and a loving kiss on the girl slips, with a 
Promise given of obedience. P 7 
: No wonder Margery watched her sister with 
por brimming over with admiration, for never 
a there be a fairer sight than Kate presents 
ihe orn tager angers per ae a over 
xeys, playin © prelude to the 
—_— “4 is about to a ' 
© 18 & perfect vision of grace and beauty— 
8poem of loveliness—tal], almost to statalintes, 





large blue eyer, dark, arched eyebrows and 
fringed lashes thatadda dangerous depth to their 
expression ; arich creamy skin with hair of deep 
bronze-gold raised back from her broad brow, 
and falling in rich, rippling waves over her 
glorious shoulders ; but there it would puzzlea 
poet to describe her beauty. It was grand—a 
work that came straight from the greatest 
master, whose skill is beyond any painter in 
creation. 

The bedridden girl idolized her sister with 
® love beyond ordinary mortals ; for is she not 
all sbe has left, now that they are nearly alone 
in the world, except the rich, stern uncle 
whom they are living with after the death of 
their mother, which had taken place about a 
year before this story opens, 

Itis a pleasant room, with a soft, thick carpet, 
all moss and shaded leaves, with clusters of 
rosebuds looking fresh and natural, Costly 
Indian and Persian rugs lay about on chairs, 
floor, and couches, giving an oriental touch ; 
magnificent gold and silver-woven curtains of 
Eastern manufacture waved in the spring 
breeze, and by their rich-toned colours con- 
trasted with the ebony furniture, covered in its 
amber satin gold-fringed draperies, 

A dark blue sheeny satin dress, with frills of 
rare lace, fell back from the glorious arms of 
the singer ; the same costly lace half concealed 
the snowy bosom, and a knot of primroses lay 
peeping their fairy heads, as if determind to ba 
seen in their sweet home of security and maiden 
beauty. 

Margery was clad in a soft pearly-grey loose 
robe, a spray of white hyacinthe not purer than 
the delicate face and hands that are busy 
trying to draw its counterpart—a favourite 
amusement with her when tired of reading. 

‘Did you like that?” asked Kate, as she 
puta aside the song, and is tumbling over piles 
of music to find something nice, 

“Of course, dear. Who can help it, when 
yousing it? See, lam getting on—these petals 
are coming better to-day. I mean to try them 
in silk, if Icould only get the exact shade it 





would be delightfal! May Itry my band with 
td rimroses, They are prettier than these 
ffodils, I fancy.” 

A bright flush suffused Kate’s face, as she 
returns: ‘I will goand gather some, dear! 
but these——”’ 

** Were given, eh, sweet sister, by a brave 
knight. Say, am I right?” 

“ Fie, fie! you find ont all my little secrets ; 
it is scarcely fair—but, no, I was only joking, 
mousie, so don’t lookjso very wise. Have you 
forgotten that this is primrose-day, the day of 
days, when we Conservatives don our dear de- 
parted leader's colours! ’’ 

“Thave not forgotten that a certain gentle- 
man, who shall be nameless, is also a Con- 
servative |” she replies, smiling mischievously. 
“Do you think I am lying here for nothing 
all day? Why, I know more than anyone 
would believe. I could divulge such secrets 
that—but, there what am I saying?” 

‘*Do tell me one, and I will fetch you a 
whole bunch, dear!” this winningly. ‘‘ Come, 
don’t be covetous and keep me out in the cold, 
you dear, wise mousie!” 

‘*Fetch the flowers first, and then, I will 
make up my mind ifI shall let you into the 
cabinet secrets!” she says, laughing merrily, 
at the curiosity she had evoked. 

‘' Mind, that’s a bargain!” stepping out of 
the long French casement on to a terrace, and 
looking with sparkling eyes at the pretty scene 
that stretched before her. 

A ~ sweep of park and forest, as can 
only be found in the Midlands, dotted with 
hawthorn and stately beeches, and the oaks 
“high top bald with dry antiquity,’ and show- 
ing the work of many a flerse storm. Groves 
of pine, avenues of chestnuts, coppices, a 
silvery stream gleaming through the spring 
foliage, and ferns that grow here waist high. 
All is rich, fertile, while the deer skip fearlessly 
about, and the birds are so tame, and go on 
with their avocations quite regardless of your 
presence, and the golden pheasant will sun his 
plumage quite daringly in the branches, per- 
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fectly at ease with himself, and heedicss of 
such an instrument as a gun. ; 

Kate drank in the sylvan rcene with a sub- 
dued feeling—halfraptare, half awe—aasheran 
down to the hazel hedge, where her-fawourites: 
lay in pale yellowclusters, with thesweet com- 


anionship of bh and fragrant viciets. 
“_ Here is my part of the ete x 
Kate, holding a 2 of 
ingly in front of thegir! ; you must now 
tell mea the secret. 
Cugered people is ny motte!” 


‘How very considerate you are, Miss Kute, P 


ot aie 
“ mean to eam these? oe 
th going, gonel”” : spring 
coal Creede 
‘*Cammot you guess?” Margery «naks, 
m yeteriousiy. ae F won't a you | 
ab J me. Weil, com- 
: Senedienae cage-aniitiieay thoes 


menae, 


and 
5 ORDg mem, seaernle, 4 
of cldbenes.” 
“ Oh Pwhats bear you 


® comfort uncle can’t ; 
he a be im no ‘end of a rage if he did. 
Why, he was enly sayiog to Captain Roberts 
the other day thatlhte felt met acday older than 


¢hirty—that, in fact; lie could take a fence with " 


auy young spark in the county!” 
‘It’s right down dreadful to hear old people 
boast!” returned Kate, sagely. 


“Here he is!” whispers the invalid. 
‘'Den'tlet him heard, Poor old unclé& :he 
has hie little crochets:!” 


‘‘ Whatare you two girls hstching—mischisl, 
1 expect?” says General Melrose, cheerily. 
‘*Haven'’t you a‘oup of tea for me? - I have 
been busy in the stables all the afternoon; 
these fellows ere a regalar lazy set. By 
George! I wish they: hada taste ofa soldier's 
life, they wonldn’t want tohang abont likea 
sot Of vagabonds. Bah !.F wish I could order 
them = to the orderly room, or court-martial 
them f” 

‘“What have they done, uncle, to call down 
such displeasure?’’ inquired Kate; saucily. 

“It is not what they have done,’ he says, 
vituperatively, ‘it's what. they haven't done! 
Why, Peggy's coat looked.as.if the poor beast 
hsd rolled .berselfin a dust-heap! " 

It was cne ofthe General's hobbies to grumbis 
aud scare.the.memservants, and.set them 
right-about-face, asl termed it ; bub they were 
not at all alarmed ; in fact, they rather liked it 
than otherwise, as they played off each other to 
the old gentleman in a veryclever way, saying, 
slyly, when one of their colleagnes was not 
forthcoming,— 

“Want, Forbes, General? ‘Why, he’s got 
such au awful toothaths as knocked him quite 
over.” 

‘*But where's that scamp Martin?” the 
General would ask, 

a Martin, General. Why he's got fle gout 
= — ia his foot that he can’t put it to the 

ground,” 

_“ The fact is, it appears that a hoepital is 
t3@ proper place for all of you rascals,” the 
Genesal would reply hotly, turning on his 
heel, while the delinquents he had gone to 
badger and wake up would grin throoeh the 
lcft windows at their clever ruse, and con- 
eratulate eachother in escaping the vials of 
th+governer's wrath, 


jades that encourage insubordination with 
your -shaylling lackadaisical sirs and 

% ga pinch of snuff, and snapping 
fe pala: bax viciously, a. way with him when 
his rights 


he wanted to assert with the 
womenki , 

Bat.s softened look — into — as b 
lighted on Margery, sweet-tem per: 
mousievend household fairy. In a moment 
‘the olf gentleman's ire was extinguished, for 
he had-eewerp*soff spot in his heart to the 
3 


and.orphan child of his dead 

tin India with his hand 

‘in. his brother’s, all bedewed in 

the clammy death-sweat and agony of s 


P 


,, mortal wound @ealt with crael, unerriag»aim 
. by the enemy; and those last sacred wostls. 


entclesr inhiaaind— — 
« care and protect peor little Margery, 


i apeetien, ashing ‘it-aieene=a ae: ent: t 


Sir 
Sefton Pousomby was : a few | their mother tobis own heme,and scting, in 
poe ——n—a : 


every sense, the part of sTather. 
“J didn’t include you, my Gear,” he 


going up ant patting her head «gently. “ 
are —* fromthe foibles of yoursex.”” 

+e ” she says, naively, 
< dear, that the nature is here, but | 
the of carrying it ont is the. 


and smiling benignantly at 
robed figure«with «the soft, mellow sunset 

i on.<er “head, making it sppear a 
molter shower of gold, then darting with 
magic power its rays on the jewelled tingers, 
till the gems flash and sparkle as they mingle 
with the pretty Dresden cups and bright silver 
téupot, dispensing tea‘and cake. 

‘* Tuis is uneommen good cake, Kate,” says 
the old gentleman, quite: mollified and -con- 
tented now-.that:-he bas goteomfortably settled 
down to his favourite beverags. 

A pleased flush came into Margery’s face as 
he continues, — 

‘+ Ves, I like itso much that I will take 
another piece. I-mmusttell cook how nice it is, 
and order one every day.” 

“'Phen yourwill bavetto! make your request 
to Margery, uncie,”’ repliesKate, ‘ Sheis the 


“Heaven bless my soul!” exclaims the 
‘General, incredulously; you muever mean to 
Bay that mousie——”" 

‘* Well, you see, uncle,” she says, demurely, 
‘tT feel sometimes very dull, and, ob, so 
dreadfully useless, a kind of log to be put here 
or there, neither usefal or ornamental; so I 
have been. stadying a treatise on the art of 
cooking ; and I am, oh, so happy now, for 1 
can be wheeled into the storeroom where I am 
in my glory. That sponge cake is my first 
effort, carry is my next, and st dinner 
you shall be-my judge.and jary.” 

‘*Capital” — holding oat his plate for 
another slice, like a hangry schoolboy, just to 
please his favourite—" Tozer never made auy- 
thing 4o come near it, I be bound, If the 
curry only turns out half as nics you will have 
proved yourself an artist. But who have we 
here? Why, it’syouog Fitzgerald, as I live, just 
entered the side gate.” 


them. 
‘Just in time for a cup of tea and a treat, 


fairy fingera,” says the Ganeral, warmly. 





*‘ Dear, dear,” murmurs Kafe, aniiling, as 
eke rang the bell for tea, you are sadly 


trea amonget'us all.” 
“Dont be caustic,” returns her uncle, 
Esttishly, ““You women are a set of silly 
‘ 


~~ 














A crimson tide flooded Kate’s face and neck | 
instantly, and her eyes dropped perceptibly to | manufacture mustard-ptasters warranted ’né 
hide the sparkle of pleasure that danced in | to.sting or blister,” she retarns, audacioasly 


kh 
i 


Tk 
| 


beantifal Kate, smiling graciouely ; “the fairy 
in this instance is Margery; but tea gets cold, 
you know, and time flies,” as she made room 
for him at the table after he had puid his 
Gevoirs to the invalid, ‘and I want just that 
delicious piece of scenery before the sun quite 
sets—just there between the church and thas 
coppice,” 
** Need I say that I am only too willing,” he 
replies, softly, a way he has when addressing 
her even on the commonest place subjec:s, 
“Tam especially glad you have come this 
evening,” says the General, “ for I expect my 
dear old friend Colonel Ponsonby, and youwill 
help us to brighten his welcome, and amuse 
He is i partial to billiards, 


F 


particularly 
“Now I am not up to it; mow, somehow;my 
) hand is not quite so accarate as it used to be; 


~~ all right. Oh, yes, could Buoek 
ww By of your head at paces. 


fifty 
forbid |” thinks Frank, smiling:at 
the ol@ gentleman's little crotchet ; ‘*I'd be a 
dead un if you did.” Aloud he says, “mou 
happy if you will permit me to run away to 
my attire.” 


i 
: 


i 
if 


‘ebout us, uncle?” put in Kate, 


[als 


it. They are too skittish ; reyuire well keep. 
inginm band.” 

“Like Peggy, eh, uncle?” she replies, 
demurely, 

“TI wish you were anly half as docile,” he 
retorts. 

‘*Present company is, of course, excepted, 
nncle,’ ponting her rich, ripe lips regaishly, 

‘tI give in, Kate. I am worsted; bat what 
are you going to da towards eatertaining 
Ponsonby? Mousie bas made a curry fer 
him, and Fitzgerald is to play a game a 
billiards.” . 

“ Sarely he must boa fanny kind of manif 
he will require the whole household trotted 
out before him,”’ she says, with a little tinge at 
ecorn, 

‘I know,” chimes in Margery, fearing het 
uncle should resent Kate's tone, “you will 
sing some of your favourite songs. Does he 
like music, uncle ?’’ 

“Very much indeed, if I remember aright,” 
he replies. 

‘¢Snail we take our sketch now?” ask# 
Kate, collecting her materials, and donning & 
Dachess of Devoashire hat with rich creamy 
plames that shade the fair face, lending 
pensive beauty that adds to its clrarm—# 
least, 80 Frank thinks, as he walks at ber side 
carrving her sketch-book. 

** You don't seem vory pleased te meet thi 
visitor,’’ observes Fitzgerald, 

“Tam neither pleased nor otherwiee,” she 
aays, carelessly, keeping her eyes averted; “if 
he-pleases my uncle I ant satisfied. It isn 
to. be expected that I should feel particularly 
elated at bie visit; probably he will requit® 
the attention of Mss. Barlow more thet 
tnive.”’ 

“ What on earth for, Kate?” he asks, wit? 
a puzzled expression. 

“To make his gruel, warm bis ‘bed,sdd 


“Poor fellow, I pity him,” thinks Prask 
“He certaialy will have to make good 


Fitzgerald, in the shape’ of a cake made by | way to ingratiate himself with my pestle 


Kate;” but alond ssys, ‘all the better 


‘Yours were the fairy fiugers, I presume,” | because then he will mot be in the way? 


Frank Fitzgerald returns, as he-presses Kate's | trouble you. Mes, Barlow isa most i 


little band extended to welcome him, and 
looks with a yearning, swift glance into their 
blus depths, 

“Thea, indeed, yon are wrong,’ 


ovg, 


able person, and may prove «a. comforh.® 


him. ’ pi _—T* 
There you are, tessiug me again, 


replies | say’, testily, seatirg herself ou an old truok 
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seem to enjoy life till twelve o’clock somes. 
A lowering frown from the colonel, who watched 
the pair as they stood on the terrace fally 
three minutes before Fit ld rau down the 
steps, a favourite way of departure with him 
instead of going out at the hall door. 

‘* Now for a glass of toddy before we turn 
in,” says the General, cheerily, as he systemati- 
cally sliced tiny wafers from a lemon, placing 
them in the glasses with lumps of crystal white 
sugar, then applying from a silver spirit 
kettle the water with the utmost care and 
precision. 

“* Like oli times,’’ he continues, ‘‘ when we 
bivouack-d in the jungle and Ganges. Jolly 
days, though.” 

“ Yes, very, but I don’t fancy you wish them 
back, Gene: This is, after rf . — 
in my opinion,” looking round the handsome 
apartment admiringly. 

“ Well, yee,l am contented, There's only one 
anxiety now—the future of my youngest niece, 


awh ther scutialied ? I should h 

os er sho ave 
thought the other would have been a cause of 
more anxiety by her sad affliction.” 

* Oh, no, she is all right, dear boy; she will 
take care of herself. At least, I mean the 
Father of all will take care of her,” this 
solemnly. “It is a husband I am puzzling my 
mind about now. Why on earth don’t you 
settle down and marry, and present to the 
world some host to fortune in the shape 
of brave young soldiers? We shall have need of 
them. Sach men as you should never die out. 
By George, I’d help you to drill them too. How 
they would laugh at us old boys stumping 
about like Chelsea pensioners when we had a 
—- of the gout, eh?” 

Colonel Ponsonby could not help laughing 
at the General's pictare, it was so original, 
though his heart beat with hope and strange 
oc thenes lovely niece is dis d and 

= your y engaged an 
perfectly heartwhole?’’ he says anxiously, 
“ free, in fact, to wed the man who would be 
brave enough to win her.” 

- inly she is. Now why on earth don’t 
— marry yourself right off. This would 

your home, and we should be the happiest 
family from here to Johnny Groats. I should 
have my.gld comrade and Margery, you the 
lovielist wife in the county.’’ 

“ You forgot one most important link in the 
chain, General,’’ he says, huskily, ‘that she 
may not care enough for me—that I may be 
too many years her senior.” 

‘“* Fudge and nonsense ! Why, my experience 
of women is that they preferus a little mellow. 
There is something to cling to. You see they are 
like weak plants—want support. They will 
fiddlefaddle, I know, with the young sparks, but 
never was I fool enough to trust myself with a 

ing damsel after even the most open 

irtation with a beardless boy. They play them 

off before us to tantalize us—to bring us up to 
the scratch,” 

‘* You talk like an old campaigner, General,” 
laughs Ponsonby. “ Why, is it that they haven't 
— you. Thecleverest biids sometimes get 
their wings clipped.” 

An expression of sadness came into the old 
gentleman's face as he says wistfally, unfasten- 
ing a locket from his chain, — 

“There is the reason of my lonely life, old 
friend. It has been kept a secret from every 
living soul. We two brothers loved one woman, 
he won her, and I tried in the thick of the 
carnage to forget and to die ; bat fate ordained 
that he should render his life instead of me. 

His last words Were, as you know, that I should 
take his place to his loved ones. I have fulfilled 
my my There an see the living Kate 

Ww you 
ald ba Mes know why I have been a crusty 
‘*I know only how nobly you have acted,” 
he returns, gazing intently at the lovely face 
that looked up at him from al eyes of 
heavenly blue as the living Kate’shad to-night. 


heart! {To dive intoits mystery is impossible. 
I should have thought she would have pre. 
ferred you to your brother.” 
** Who knows? Sometimes I believe she did,” 
he returns, sighing. ‘‘ She was captious, fickle, 
capricious a mixture of bswitching ways 
that at the time nearly sent me mad, Taen I 
became angry, then stern. My younger brother 
arrived straight from Stonyhurst—he fell 
desperately in love. She was piqued with some- 
thing I had said or done. The end came quickly, 
for they ran off to London, and returned here 
man and wife. Oh, Heaven! whatI suffered! 
But there, old recollections even now are more 
thanI can bear,” dashing away a tear that no 
pain or hardship could have forced. 
There was deep silence between the two 
men for a few minutes, neither cared to break 
it. The ashes of a dead past had to be buried, 
and the brave old soldier was doing his best to 
exorcise the sad, but sweet recolleotions of his 
lost love. 
“Now, you can understand my grave anxiety 
to see her child, whose nature is so like her 
yi mother’s, safe. I could trast her with you. 
know, too, that you would make her happy, in 
fact, I willoonfess to you asecret. I have made 
my will to the effect that she can never inherit 
this place except as your wife, in case anything 
should happen to me. I’ma tough old dog, but 
still there's nothing like caution, you know.” 
“Is Miss Melrose aware of this wish of 
yours?” 
“Oh! no, certainly not. Why, that would 
spoil all, She would begin to gib immediately. 
I know her uncurbed nature. I = m 
up my mind that you and her should become 
husband and wife this summer, if, asI just now 
said, I should pop off. I have made my desire 
doubly sure ; she is too good to disregard ~ | 
last wishes so that I should get my way, thoug) 
I rs not be able to witness your happiness. 

‘*T wish you had never made such a will, 
General,” replied Ponsonby, “it would be hard 
for her, poor child, to be compelled to marry & 
man out of filial daty, as you might say. She 
would perhaps hate me under such circum- 
stances. I would wish her to come to me of 
her own free will. To force her inclinations 
would be cruel to her and to me. I would never 
take an unwilling bride. No, I’d rather eat my 
heart out than see bitter remorse and anguish 
in that sweet face. It would be a constant 
reproach to me,’ 

“ Well, I promise you that the will shall be 
revised ; but there will be no necessity, for you 
will be her husband before the leaves chanze 
their colours.”’ 





CHAPTER III. 


“ Hers I am, dearest Kate. I am the early 
bird who goes out searching for my breakfast,” 
says Margery, who has been wheeled ints her 
sister's pretty chintze-draped bedroom all rose- 
buds and bright pink ribbons, 

“ How nice you look, mousie! Why I declare 
you are the prettiest, dearest little sister in 
the world,” kissing the gentle face teaderly. 

‘*T made them put on my prettiest gown in 
honour of oar guest,” patting the pale blue 
knots of ribbon that adorned her soft, fleecy 
cream dress, 

“Do you like the colonel?” asks Kate 
abruptly, as she combs out the rich rippliag 
mas; of hair, and commences to plait it. 

‘* Like him. That would be poor praise, Kate. 
I think him the nicest man I have ever talked 
to. He is s> high and noble minded, and yet 
tender and gentle as a woman.” 

“ Why, mousie, he has quite taken you by 
storm. He strikes me as being very self-reserved 
almost stern, yet I admit he is not half bad,’’ 
fixing a bunch of white lilac at her throat, and 
pulling out the lace of her cambric gown 
— ly, and craning her neck to see how it 
sets, 

“ But it is not about him I wish to talk,” 





“She was certainly exquisitely lovely.” h 
continues, ‘too much so for the + Anse wieb 
of many men I fear. How strange isa woman's 


falters Margery, meekly; “it is Frank that 
worries me.” 
‘You? Why mousie? Surely he has not been 








“ Oh no, dear Kate, it is—but there I am go 

silly. You will not be annoyed or angry with 
me when I tell you his coming here is making 
me very unhappy, because I can see he cares 
more for you than a man should whois plighted 
to another, and I must eay it if you kill me 
with your anger.”’ I know you are in danger of 
caring for him. I have seen it in your eyes, 
your actions, and [ have come to warn yon, 
dear precious Kate, to save you.”’ 
“ How do you know that he cares for me?” 
she says brokénly. ‘‘I never even guessed it 
till ’—but sobs broke her utterance, and fling. 
ing herself down on a couch she cried as if her 
heart would break, while the sun crept through 
the jalousies and fell on the little bowed 
head lovingly, as if to shed a ray of light to 
comfort the stricken heart. 


ingly, ‘‘ come and let me comfort you. I canrot 
come to you. Oh! that my limbs were as willing 
as my heart,” this pitifally, as Kate still lay on 
sobbing quictly. At last she rose and tottered 
to Margery, and threw her arms around her 
neck in her old childish way and laid her 
golden head on the loving bosom, saying 
tremulously,— 

“* Don't think too hard of him, dear, I know 
it was not right, but it was my fault to en. 
courage hopes that can never be, I see it all 
now, bat as I love you and would never deceive 
you, I never knew my own heart till yesterday, 
Then it came, like some dreadful dream upon 
me, that he was dearer to me than I had ever 
conceived in my most inmost mind. Whatis 
to be done? Do not look reproachfully at me, 
I could not bear that as well as all the other 
misery.” 

“ Look at me, Kate, and tell me then if you 
can see anything but pitying sympathy and 
love; but you must be brave, and cast him ont 
of your life, now and for ever—honour before 
all. Time will cure him of his present feelings 
for you, and he will be the first to be thankful 
to you for having shown him hie duty.” 
“Taen you wish me to tell him to cease 
his visits,” she says, despondingly. 

“ Of course, dear Kate, Itisthe only course 
left open now. Dismiss him to-day, and refuse 
to see him until Lady Mabel becomes his wile. 
You will soon forget a man who is fickle enough 
to woo a girl when he owes his allegiance to 
another. Youare not the nature I take you 
for, if you don’é soon erate him from yout 
thoughts.” 

“I will try,” she says, meekly; “at all 
events, I will obey you so far. He shall never 
talk to me again of love—that much I promis 
solemnly.’’ 

“That’s my brave Kate! Now bathe thow 
swollen eyes and make yourself look trim 
and bright ; tear-bedimmed ones are not the 
prettiest to greet our guest.” 

All traces of the sammer storm was gon 
from her face, when Kate took her accusto 
seat at the breakfast table in her fresh crisp 
blue morning gown. She was only a trifle pals 
but somehow the peusive expression about th 
large blue eyes added t> her beauty, giving itt 
more spiritual effect. 

“ After breakfast I want you to take Colosl 
Ponsonby round the placa, Kate. I must ml 
up to the Vicar’s upon business,” says 
wily old soldier. 

Certainly, uncle,” returns the unconscio® 
girl. “ Would you like to go over our ruins W 
have some capital ancient ones where 
monks used to hide their valuables and tat 
old ‘sack.’ ” ‘ 

“I wish I could get some of their wine n0¥, 
observes the General, ‘‘ They were the j 
of aglass of the grape. Logwood is the stuff 
gets now, unless you know what you are aol! 
but I flatter myself that I have as goods 
on now as ever was foand in those old ruih 
You shall taste it at dinner to-night.” 

“There is an old tomb, colonel, of a2 old 
Benedictine monk in our charch, 
though blind, discharged his duty as a Wi! 
grower and taster, but hai to fly from his be 
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teasing you to sit for him?"’—this evasively. 
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“ Poor darling !’? murmurs Margery, sooth. ' 
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that. some of his treasures are buried down 
peneath the monastery ruins,” chimes in Kate. 

‘tJ should very much like to see all your 

Jaces of interest, and with such a cicerone, 
why it will be delightfal,” returned the gallant 

lonel. 
They were soon wending their way through 
the fields and shady walks, stopping here and 
there to enjoy the little pieces of scenery and 
places of note, he happy, full of sweet thrilling 
thoughts and hopes, the outcome of his last 
night's; conversation with his host, she pen- 
sively quiet, with that little haughty imperious 
manner quiet subdued, never dreaming that 
her companion was weaving castles—deligh- 
fol ones, too—where she reigned queen, 

Asthey neared the village, heavy threatening 
clouds began to hover over the sky, and distant 
rumbling told too well that a storm was 
brewing. 

‘Tg there no place of shelter?” as fy ow 
plashed sullenly down on her gloved hands, 
asks the Colonel, —— 

“ Only the church, and that may not be 
open,” replies Kate, dreamily, not caring at 
the minute for the rain, her thcughts being 
with Frank as to how he will act when she 
tells him he must never come to Melrose 


again. 

A terrible crash, accompanied by a blinding 
flash of lightning, now roused her from her 
reverie, and with a terror-stricken face she 
says, trembling with fear, — 

Oh, dear, I am so frightened, Colonel Pon- 
= Where can we go? What shall we 

lo ? ” 

Ina moment his light overcoat was clasped 
tenderly around her shoulders and her hand 
closely tucked under his arm. 

“ There,” he says cheerfally, but yet with a 
tone of command, ‘‘nowrun. Keep step with 
me. We can reach the porch of the church in 
three minutes. There is shelter there even 
should the door be locked,” 

She obeyed like a child, but wondering why 
this man should have such a masterfal, yet 
gentle way of commanding her. 
= There, I told you we should escape it,” he 
eays, smiling, as they reached the porch. 
“And, what is better, the door is open. You 
are not wet?” taking off the coat and shaking 
the drops of rain carefully, and looking at her 


y. 

‘No, I am allright. But—oh, there it is 
again!” burying her face in her hands to shut 
out the lightning flashes. ‘I am so stapid,” 
she continued, piteously. ‘‘ You will laugh at 
=, —. 

J shall do no such thing,” he says, tenderl 
—e the little gloved hands omen from her 
ace and leading her down the aisle to the 
chancel, where the heavy stained glass win- 
dows shut out the lightning. 

Man was sent to comfort, not to ridicule, 
{he weakness of women—to be their strength 
n times of trouble as you are to us when 
sickness lays us-helpless at your mercy.” 

But I am quite angry with myeelf,” she 
88j8, forcing a little laugh. “I am not a 
coward,as a rule; indeed, Iam not. I could 
ie A enemy alone, unarmed, and battle for 
= e, but, somehow, when the elements are 
be all my strength leaves me, and I feel 
He — in ag 

© commands the sea to stay and 

— oa further will note onl sonstens you, 
rrow you may be enduring,” he 

peg earnestly. ‘“ Oaly put your faith in His 
ope — i none then can harm you.” 
tromalooae, really believe that?” she asks, 


“Yes,” he returns, softly ; ‘and would feel 
ney if you would endeavour to think so 
sig 40W calm and noble he looks,” she thinks, 
ae Perfectly trustful in the Creator and His 
tame Aca se and mercy. How’'pitifally he 

ast down me; perhaps is thinking how 

and ridiculous I am. Oh, I wish the 
tha woul cease. Iam ashamed to meet 
m, steady gaze! I don’t like these 


® contempt for us weaker natures, though they 
profess not to.” 
“A penny for your thoughts,” he says, 
breaking her soliloquy. : 
“ They were not worth even that mean coin,” 
she replies, rather curily. 
‘* Well, that is to be deplored, for I farcy 
that you were fitted to have gems of thought.” 
“ Why ?” she asks, abruptly. 
‘Because so fair a temple should enshrine 
all that is beautiful!” 

“Tf he only knew how ignoble mine were,” 
she thinks in self-abasement, “ how he would 
despise me!” But says aloud, ‘Sometimes 
the fairest exteriors covers the most unsigbtly 
objects! Now that table, for instance, is rich 
in velvet and gold embroidery, but if you were 
to raise the gorgeous cover you would find ugly 
brown wood stained with age.” 

“That is probable, Miss Melrose; bat that 
were impossible where you are concerned, 
Such a simile does not apply in this ease.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Colonel; bat the rain is 
nearly over now. I am soglad; poor Margery 
will be so anxious about us.” 

In afew moments the sun was shining out 
brightly, and the sky all round nearly cloud- 
less sgain, and they set out for the Abbey, but, 
somehow, conversation was dropped. 

“ At last,’ cries Margery, as they entered 
the drawing-room. ‘I have been so anxious, 
but now all care is gone that I know you are 
safe.” 

‘‘IT was half in mind to come and search for 
you,” remarks Fitzgerald, who takes her hand 
firat and then the Colonel’s, but looking any- 
thing but pleased. 

‘You need have had no anxiety on my 
account, Mr, Fitzgerald,” she replies, calmly, 
“IT could not have been in better hands, you 
Bee,”’ 

“ Where did you get to while the storm was 
going on ?”’ he says, suspiciously, 

‘“‘In the best place we could have been,” 
returns Colonel Ponsonby, quietly ; ‘‘in God's 
house,”’ 

That answer disarmed even his jealous fears, 
but it was easy to see he was not his usual 
debonnaire self, There was something in 
Kate's expression that made him ill at ease— 
what he could not have defined. 

“TI think this is a capital copes for 
my sketch,” she says, suddenly. ‘Colonel 
Ponsonby, you will find Margery only too 
pleased to entertain you if you will excuse me 
fora while. Get out my pencils,” addressing 
herself to Frank, who was only too pleased to 
do her bidding, little reckoning why she asked 
him out so abruptly, 

‘‘Now, Mr. Fitzgerald, we are alone,’’ she 
says, bravely, bat with a lump in her throat 
that every now-and-then threatens to choke 
her utterance. 

‘*Mr. Fitzgerald,” he exclaims, perfectly 
agbast at her altered manners, 

“Yes,” she repeats, distinctly, “for the 
fature always Mr. Fitzgerald. You are Frank 
only to your affianced wife. Don’t interrupt 
me; I know all you would say, but I tell you 
I dare not listen. No, I have vowed to be 
true to myself and you, so it’s useless to try 
even to shake my resolve.” 

“Is it all to end like this?” he says, 
brokenly. ‘‘ Would you dash the only trath 
and honour that I ever possessed away ? Why, 
if you do, you will send me from you fall of 
dark despair, believing in the truth of neither 
Heaven nor man.”’ 

“ That is blasphemy,” she says, reprovingly, 
‘*and unworthy of you;” and ashe stood there 
in the sunlight, full of bitterness, her thoughts 
strayed to that other who had a short hour ago 
sat beside her, his words full of Christianly 
support and comfort, a man to rest your weary 
head upon when tried by anguish. 

“ Have you no compassion in your heart ?” 
he asks, bitterly. 

* Yes,”’ she says, softening, ‘‘ but I should 
not be worthy of your respect if 1 did not act 
as Iam now acting. You kuow perfectly well 


that one desire to see you wedded to Lady 
Allingham, Then, again, my uncle would never 
give me his consent to our marrying; then, 
knowing that, why prolong our misery? Idare 
not disobey my dear uncle, who has been a 
second father—you dare not disobey your 
mother,” 

“You have said enough,” he says, slowly, 
“but I swear I will never make bel my 
wife, so that will be certain. Ishall go abroad, 
and see if art will prove a more faithful mis- 
tress than love,” 

“Shake hands,” she says, tremulously, 
‘‘before we part. It would make me very un- 
happy to think we did not part as friends.” 

Catching the little hand held out so trust- 
ingly he kissed it passionately, and said, 
thickly, as a mist seemed to come over his 
eyes, — 

“Good-bye, my love, my hope of all that is 
beautifal and pure; we may meet someday. 
If we do, I pray Heaven I may not feel as I do 
—— time will efface your image from my 

eart.’’ 

‘* What shall you say to my uncle about 
your sudden flight?” she asks, piteously. 

“I shall write to say I have determined to 
travel again for my art's sake—rather good 
that—art and hearts sound very much alike,”’ 
this with a little hysterical laugh, that cut 
poor Kate up to hearit so mirthless and heart- 
broken. 

“Try and think kindly of us all,’ she says, 
turning to bid him another good bye; but he 
had gone. He was taking giant strides with a 
feeling of bitter anguish and misery, his hands 
dug deep in his pockets, his hat pushed over 
hia brow, as if he wanted to shut out the light 
of day. 

‘Oh, Heaven!” he groans; ‘if I could only 
lay down and die. I loved her so dearly that 
all that was good within me seemed to come 
out when I was in her presence. Now all is 
dark, wretched, but there is one comfort”— 
this exultingly—‘ she loves me, Yes, my beau- 
tiful haughty Kate, you have sent me away 
from you, but you dare not say I have not won 
your heart. It is mine, yes,mine for ever. I 
have my revenge, yes, my cruel love, you can- 
not rob me of that.” 

In another moment the hysterical feelirg 
burat its bonds, and he flang himself on the 
wet turf, ard wept as he had never done even as 
a child, 

The cold damp earth laved his feverish brow, 
and saved him from an attack of brain fever. 





CHAPTER IV. 


A LovELy morning, fresh and misty, just the 
one that the sportsmen swear by ; the hounds, 
with the huntsmen and whips, were drawn up, 
all looking brave in their pinks, on the lawn 
in front of the abbey, so { Margery could 
see the merry sight. 

There was Kate, looking a perfect “‘ Diana,” 
in her well-fitting olive green habit and dainty 
beaver hat. By her side was the Colonel, seated 
on a fine weight-carrying bay, the General 
looking spruce as spotless leathers and highly- 

olished boots could makehim. He was known 

or his highly burnished silver bits, stirrup 

irons, bridles, and saddles throughout the 

county. Many were the ccquettish and lan- 

guishing glances from both maids and widows 

as/he would ride past their carriages, noddizg 

leasantly to one and the other in his gallant 

ashion. 

** Don’t take that gate,” shouted the Colonel 

to the General, who was spurring on his horse 

at a tremendous goes. 

“ Oh, Colonel, for Heaven’s sake, stop him!” 

cries Kate, in dreadfal alarm. ‘‘See, he is 
making straight for it, and Peggy seems hang- 
ing back. Oh, will no one save him?” 
She dasbed madly after the rash man who, 
in the excitement of the moment, forgot pru- 
dence and forced his horse to take the leap. 
‘* Uncle,” she screamed, ‘‘ stop. Peggy can- 
not take it!” 





that you are fettered by all that a man should 





weproachable goody-goodies ; they must have 


hold sacred, that your mother clings to life in 


In another moment the Colonel dashed up, 
but too late. The ventursome, gallant old sol- 
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Ger lay prome on the turf, his horse on top 
‘him, his white face tarned up to the hazy 
D.avens, 
Wiuing hands soon extricated him from his 
horse, but the warm, affectionate heart had 

essed to beat; and the gay, joyous cavalcade 
was broken up, the hounds.sent back, while a 
patty.of po dag made a hasty litter and 
carried the congenial, kind-hearted neighbour, 
whom they.all respected and.loved, back to his 
home, where ashort hour ago he had left full 
of health and spirits. 

Poor Kate sesmed petrified into stone, the 
shock was so cruellysudden. ‘The only thing 
that kept her up was the necessity of comfort- 
ieg his favourite, poor, doubly-orphaned Mar- 
cery. 
~ Por her sake,”she would say, “I must. 
Yea, I will bear up. If I fail it might Kill her, 
che ia.so fragile, so weak. Oh, Heaven, grant 
we strength for her sake !"’ 

Tt is needless to harrow. up the reader with 
the cruel details of the house of mourning, 
where darkened windows and saduess reigned 
snpreme, Where even the. domestics spoke in 
whispers; so. I will draw a veil, since it is too 
eancred to enter into the privacy and grief of 
tha two poor orphans, 

Three months have nearly passed since the 
G-nerail had been laid in the family vault where 
generations of Mélroses sleep in peace, and the 
spring leaves were in fall leaf andsome alrealy 
tanued by the fierce midsummer sun, and Kate 
sal Margery are seated in the drawing-room, 
nth looking pale and wan, the deep crape 
iresses heightening their pallor. 

Mangery looked more fragile than ever ; 
there was a worn, pained expression about the 
expressive mouth that would touch the heart 
cfa hard nature even; it bespoke repression, 
inward suffering, borne with touching resigna- 
tien. 

“Is it kind, dearest. Kate, to reject all his 
favours, that is all I say? Even this dear 
home we. owe to him; his is a neble nature to 
permit ns to.remain so long ; m 80 circum- 
stanced would have acted quite: ly.” 

‘*T know what you say is right, Margery, 
bat it cuts me to the heart'to be indebted to 
bim,® comparative.stranger, for an asylum ”— 
this with indignant scorn—“ in the old home 
that has sheltered our dear mother and hers 
before us.” 

‘*Ig there not a little false pride in your 
feélings? Does it never occur to you that our 

dear uncle must have loved and trusted him 
“ee all men to have-left everything here to 
kim?” 

‘*Don’t. torture me, Margery!’ she ex. 
ae I at, oh pe rhea odes 
mem eas-; was * burstin, 
into a.flood of bitter tears. 7 


“worn and cst asidé,”’ 





« Dear, dear Kate, be comforted. See,I-can 
bear it’; but when the day comes to leave here it 
will bea wrench, Ifear. What-a-world this is 


of meetings and ings; first poor angel 
mother, then nail nets itiloees: x . 


, &uBWer me one question,” says 
Kate, starting up suddenly, and dashing the 
big tears away, “‘ will it grieve you very much 
to Jeave our home? Imean—bnt, there. I am 
ualf crazed. ‘Would life be darker when all 
these comforts were a thing of the past, and 
we-were settled in some shabby place-where 
birds, flowers, and grass were absent? Ihave 
essength, health, and can get-about while you, 
poor, patient darling, lay so smote, your only 
happiness to watch the growth of nature and 
aarp sweets. Come, tell me truth- 
Two lerge pearly tears ‘trickled d 
er age Foes that the tried to hide, oe de 
vaia, ate’s eyes i 
crietatricken face, and in tee cl or ae 
“Don't say & ‘word, dear,” 
lovingly ; “my answer -is Seeaiaes noes 
be a ze “> Tast night Colonel Ponsonby 
asked my hand in m te i 
a nearly so,” 1 fe 
‘‘You were right, dear, if 
egeld notlove him,” replies Migees. vay 


ogy. 








“ Bat that is not so,” a swift binsh mantling 
her pale face. 

“Then why did you refuse him?” 

*: Because I could not bear the thought that 
he offered me his hand out of pity ; being, asit 
were, nearly penniless it galled me beyond 
measure, Had I thought he cared for me it 
would have been so different; but to enter a 
man’s home liks a dependent taken out of 
charity, oh, the bitterness of it.’ 

‘*I koow he loves you dearly, Kate.” 

‘How do you know that?” she asks, 
sharply. 

‘Because I have watehed him, and seen his 
eyes follow you about with a world of love in 
them ; and, what ismore, have even ssen him 
press faded flowers to his lips. that you have 


“Why did yow not tell mse, Margery?” she 
Bays, excitedly. 

“T feared you wouti drive him away from 
you if you had any such suspicion because of 
the old love. If I was wrong let me do some- 
thing to expiate my fanlt. I fancied that 
time would efface Frank's memory, and your 
eyes would open to the love and noble 
character of ‘Colonel Ponsonby, and now my 
silence has spoilt all,” this sadly, 

“No, Margery, you did it for the best; mine 
was the fault for being so blind. He-could 
not show affection more delicately than he 
has under the circumstances of our effliciion ; 
but my foolish head ran wild ; his very quiet, 
gentle ways so full of tenderness made ms 
angry, rebellious. I fancied he felt towards 
me a friendty pity, az he might for a spoilt 
child deprived of its toys.” 

“You did*him an injustice, dear, for I 
solemnly assure you loves you truly, 
fervently, but it would break my heart if you 
became his wife, loving Frank, That has 
bsen my true cause of silence. Promise me 
you will not him unless you love him. 
Let nothing I have said infl2zence you. To 
see you a wife with a smileless face would bs 
hard to bear, He I know is worthy, too, even 
of you, Do not marry him with the intention 
of loving afterwards; that has wrecked so 
many innocent hearts and homes. If love is 
not in ® women's heart for ber lover it will 
never reign there for her husband.” 

“Never fear, darling, wise monsie,’”’ she 
says, With a bright smile, like a baoret of sun 
penetrating am April cloud, *' you have confided 
your little secrets, now I will tell! you mine. 
Colonel Ponsonby I have admired secretly, 
nay, honoured, beyond any man I have ever 
known. To be his-wife wonid be the greatest 
happiness to me—there, can I swy more?” 

“ Then Frank was ‘not, after all, your true | 
ideal love?” retarns Margery, 

**No dear, his nature was so volatile, so un- 
staple, tat the glamour fell from my eyes-as 
soon a6 IL knew the Oolonel. Poor Frank, he 
was very earnest then, and almost carried me 
away with him. It was bot a fancy.” 

‘‘Arge you quite sure, dear?” seks Margery, 
earnestly. 

“As sare as the sun is warm and shining 
into this room, if we could see. gay debonnaire 
Frank, doubtless he would say the same with 
his love-sickness—it was tco warm to Jast.” 

While the sisters were speaking the door 
was thrown open, and Colonel Poussnby was 
announeed. 

Kate is finshing crimson az he comes towards 
her and takes her proffered hand, holding it 
longer than the occasion demands; then, going 
to Margery, and looking at the poor pensive 
face s0 Kindly, and grasping the little slender 
fingers firmly, he says,— 

‘“Uhave brought you afew sranes and some 
roses; may they be brought up? They came 
from my place in Wales this morning, and I 
thought, perhaps, yon wonld like to see what 
our mountain air can produce,” 

‘* How kind you are to think of me,” she says, 
gratefally. ‘ Now, will you grant me afavour?” 
smiling brightly. “Thies room is rather warm, 

and wheel me ont there under that tree.” 

““What'a happy inspiration!” ebe thinks, 








® diplomatist. Will all come right, I wonder? 
Will my proud darling accept bim? I conlg 
almost pray that she would ;” and a9 she muses 
the bees hum about, sipping sweets from flower 
to flower, the scents of thousands of roses stea} 
over her senses, and she forg2te all in & sweet, 
dreamy slumber, 
“Kate, I have come for my final answer,” 
commences the Colonel, looking at her-ao 
tenderly ard eagerly, ‘* Don’t keep me ineng. 
pense ; you cannot imagine what I am enffering 
to feel that Ihave placed my fature in -yoor 
keeping, to bless or mar by a siagle-word, | 
am fally aware what yousacrifice in becoming 
my wife, by the disparity in years that, ap. 
fortunately, exists; but my wealth of tras 
and affection is my only hope to maks 
to you the lors of a younger aud more 
attractive husband, whose homage could never 
be what mine is,” 
There is silence for a brief white, then, 
placing her hand in his, in childlike comfdente 
and faith, she says, firmly,— 
‘* There is no man that I have ever met thst 
I would more gladty marry than you. Dos 
that answer satisfy you?” 
“Yes,” he says, rapturonsly. ‘Then yo 
were only teasing me yesterlay, sweetheart, 
4 make me feel the bliss more exquisitely— 
e ? %” 
‘* No,” she replies, softly, “it was thatT dii 
not think you really loved ms for myself.” 
“ What on earth did you think then, then, 
my peerless Kate?” he says, holding her from 
him, playfully. 
“That you wished to marry me, for pity 
sake,” she says, plaintively. 
“Why, do you know what I should hav 
done if you had proved relentless?” he says, 
fondly looking into the azare eyes. 
“T don't know,” this shyly. 
‘Gone into.active service again, perhaps.to 
leave mv bones bleaching on the plains oi 
Soudan.” 
‘*For my sake ?” she tays, archly. 
‘Even so, for thy dear sake I would h 
intensely happy or wretchedly miserable,” 
‘I wonder-what dear uncle wonld cay ith: 
knew,” she says, wistfully. 





‘I will tel you, deanest, It was the-p 
scheme of his life, but I dared not broasht» 
subject before. He invited me here testi 
us together; he planned our marriage to tal 
place this very sum mer.” 
‘‘Poor dear, fancy him. turning. mst 
maker!’’ she sighs. ‘‘ He was very 
never to let me know what was in hia mind’ 
** Tf he had I shonld, perhaps, not have'w! 
my treasure,” he replies, smiling. ‘‘ Now,t! 
me truly, my darling,” holding her hands, st! 
looking searchingly into her glorious eyes 
if he would read her innermost soal, “no ®! 
has ever spoken words suchas I haveto so! 
You have never loved any man bat a! 
Sometimes I hgve had dreadful bauiit 
fancies, but I will drive them away if 
only‘ssy that little word no. Minch asI'lr 
you, my darling, I feel that I wonldaathe? 
and leave you, never to forget’; but yet 
would be better than to know that the 
of a dead love could come between us. 
no puling boy. I am aman, well cpinye® 
and my affection for you is based ona 
that will stand the test of time aud-etemit) 

She looks at him wistfally, avd her eye# 
bedimmed with unshed tears, There isa 
thing se solemn in his looks. and words 
she thinks,— 

‘*T dare net tell him of Frank, he woald 
me away from him, even if it killed’him 
need never know. I am committing no tee 
for I do not love him now;”’ then 
slowly,— 

“Be comforted, Sefton, I Jove only t 
indeed, I do,” and hides her sunny hesd @ 
broad shoulder, while he presses hif 
tenderly, reverently, on the broad whit 
head, mormuring ferveutly to Heaveni— 

‘*T thank Thee, oh, my Father, for the 
helpma‘e Thon hast vouchsafed to me if 





exnltingly. “Somehow I fancy I wm a bit of 
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gi't, a guide for her weaker footsteps to Thy | lips fondly, then releasing her and helping to 


throne.” : aris 
As she heard his murmured supplication, 

she felishe could have thrown herself at his 

feet—he so humble, yet so grandly superior to 


her. 

“If he only knew how weak I have been, 
and could see my heart,” she thiake, ‘he 
would put me away from him, then there 
would be nothing left for me but to die; to be 
shut out of his life would kill me.’’ 

So her little girlish love-story was never told, 
and, in a month’s time as the General had 
predicted, Colonel Ponsonby and Kate Melrose 
pecame man and wife. 

The wedding was perfectly quiet, only a 
very few old friends—one to give the bride 
away, the other two school companions, to act 
as maids. 

A pearljgrey eatin was donned with rich soft 
laces-to go to the altar with, but after break. 
fast Kate returned to her black dead silk robes, 
iad started away for Switzerland in them, 
looking like a lovely lily framed ia black 
leaves, 

A wistful little face watches the bride and 
bridegrcom.as they drive away down the wide 
gravel sweep out of the gates, 

“ My beautifal darling,’ murmura Margery, 
“ may Heaven bless and sanctify your union,” 
waving her handkerchief tiil all trace of the 
happy pair was lost ; then the tears she had so 
bravely suppressed in Kate's presence flowed 
forth unchecked, but they were tears of joy, 
and fell. like summer showers, soft and re- 
freshing, giving peace to her anxious, sur- 
charged heart, 

Oh! what.a relief a food of tears isto a 
troubled soul! They are aa dew to the parched 
earth, the fount of sweet hope, that never dies 
if they can besummoned. Woe to the stricken 
heart whose tears ara driei—then, indeed, all 
is hopeless, dark, and drear. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Onux faney, mousie, Sefton and I have 
been married over six. months, such blissfal 
dear ones, too.” 

“Why, you are only a bride even now, 
Kate,” says Margery, smiling, “and it is 
neatly a year ago since Sefton first came kere. 
Do youremember our conversation just before 
he arrived, and what you said about antiquated 
oli parties—eh ?” mischievonsty. 

“I cannot saythat I remember every word, 
but Iam afraid I said something very foolish. 
a what i lovely rp thisis! See, here 

he suowdrops and crocuses peeping ont 
theintiny heads. Ob, how delightfalit all is!” 
Picking a few snowy buds, and throwimg them 
in Margery’s lap ; ‘ everything looks so young, 
fresh, and promising.” 
E “Like yournew life, dear?” returns Margery ; 
but here is Sefton. I had batter be wheeled 
io, What do you think? Twoare company, three 
are ‘none, and I don’t want to be Banguo's 
shost, "Janghing merrily. 
48,400usie ; you know that Sefton and I are 
Dever.s0 hapry as. when you are with us, Now 
a shall stay, toshow you we are not such a 
wesick couple you give us credit for,” she 
says, flaching prettily. 
‘ I thought. I shonld find you here, sweet- 
eart!”’ says the Colonel, who looks ten years 
Hips since his marriage. ‘' What, searching 
. Violets ? Let me help yon. Monsie shall 
ave my contributions,” stooping down. and 
nen for the sweet treasures that hide 
the purple heads so coyly from the gaze of 
Tanger, 


Pil w8.you are, Margery—eatch! Tam the 
ampion! §Sxe; I baye the most!” holding 
—— of fragrant violete tantalizingly before 


“Nevermind, I am not beaten, for I found 
tha omazops,” Kate replies, with a little mouc 
cost her all her spoil, for he caught her 

. amp waist and said, daringly,— 
2a paler toll, sweet wifey, for beating 
lord master,” kissing her rosebrd 





gather her scattered treasures, 

“T will punish you dreadfully, six,” she 
Says, archly. ‘You are very uuruly, aud I am 
quite shocked.” 7 

“TI will promise never to offend again till 
the next time.” 

So they chatted and flirted like young lovers 
in the fresh spring afternoon, perfectly obli- 
vious of Margery, who sat smiling contentedly, 
basking in their happiuess and wedded love, 

“So you are really and tralyin love with 
Sefton, Kate?’’ says Margery, as, seated in 
the drawing-room after dinner, they are hav- 
ing their usual chat, while the Oolonel enjoys 
his cigar and glass of. claret. 

‘* How can I help loving one who is so kind, 
tender, and true? Why the mere thought of 
losing his love would kill me! When he is 
away from me I am miserable till I see his 
dear face again. Heis a king among men in 
my estimation!” 

‘* How happy I am, dear, to hear this. You 
will never know the comfort it is to me to 
see yon settled a perfect paragon of matrons! 
Suppose you apply for the flitch of bacon, both 
of you? I wili be one of the chief witnesses, to 
prove that not even a storm ina teacup has 
occurred to mar your domestic peace.’’ 

*‘T don't think.I should care to enter the 
lists, for something tells me it would be salt— 
and I dislike salt—and Sefton is rather partial 
to that stinging condiment. Who knows that 
might bs the commencement of a breeze?” 
tapping the fender-bar with her tiny satin 
foot, and looking very wise. 

“ Jack Sprat and his wife of famous renown 
got on beautifully,’ laughs Margery, “ because 
of their difference of taste—one ‘liked the fat, 
the other the lean, so between them they 
enjoyed it all.” 

‘Yes, that was because there were two 
parts to choose from. Now if one flitch of 
bacon was salt there would be nothing for one 
choose from at ali, consequently we should 
argue on the merits of salt, and quarrel to a 
certainty !” 

“ You were fitted for alawyer. What a pity 
you were not a boy instead of the most irre- 
eistible, teasing sister in the world,’’ caressing 
the tapering fingers sparkling with gems, where 
the plain gold band shone ont cléar and vivid 
amongst them, as if to say, “ I am chief of all, 
for Tam an emblem of love eternal.” 

That evening passed as others had, in-peace 
and sweet home comfort, There was nota 
elond in their bright horizon; all was serene 
and calm ; aun@ Margery basked in their sun- 
shine—she was their retiector. 

Summer had come- egain: with its fruits, 
flowers, and golden gtories, and mourning was 
put aside—that is, the outward garb, not their 
hearts ; fresh flowers weaved into wreaths 
by Margery and Kate, were placed lvingly 
every morning on theGeneral’s tomb—no mat- 
ter what weather they were never forgotten. 

The Abbey began now to look gay; silvery 
laughter sounded in the corridors and rooms 
in the grounds; everywhere fragrant perfume 
from choice cigars came across you on the ter- 
races from the smoking:room-and rastic houses 
in the grounds. 

Colonel and Mrs, Ponsonby were fairly 
launched in their new life, and threw the fine 
yr open to their friends ri,ht hospi- 
tadly. 

‘We shall have quite a gay party, my dear,” 
says the Colonel, cheerily, helping himself toa 
filleted sole, and commencing to eat with a 
keen appetite, ‘‘I have counted the letters, 
end it seems to me that everybody has accepted 
your invitation. We will open them after 
breakfast. My morning walk makes meas 
hungry as a hunter. The top of the morning 
to you, mousie!” jumping up and placing her 
at the table tenderly. “ Why, I do think you 
steal the dew from the roses! You have a 
colour very like this one in my buttonhole.” 

“What a dangerous person you must be 
among the ladies, Sefton! You are the most 
Greadfal Satterer lL ever knew,” langhed Mar. 


gery, “You will have to have eyes like lynxez, 


| Kate, when all these pretty girls arrive.” 


‘“‘T will depute you to be mylynx; but mind 
you are never to sleep during duty, or I sbe)l 
dismiss you from my service!” says Mre. 
Ponsonby, jocularly. 

“Qh! by-the-by, I have news! I was to 
starved out that I forget everything,” heiping 
himself to anchovy toast. “I met your old 
friend Fitzgerald up by the old mill. He was 
trying his hand at angling.” i 

The colour forsook Kate’s face—in a mo- 
ment all the radiance was gone. ‘ 

“Qh1” phe falters, her lips seemingly 
frozen. 

“ Yes,” continued the Colonel. ‘“ He tells 
me he bas been away somewhere in Italy, and 
has been fortunate enough to get a picture 
hung atthe Academy. Knowing he was sucb 
an old friend, I gave him an open invitation, 
and told him about our ball. He seemed posi- 
tively delighted to renew old relations. No» 
wonder, when a fellow bas been leading 2 
Bohemian life, knocking about the world; i: 
seems like a glimpse of paradise to return.to 
civilization and charming women’s society. ” 

“Thank Heaven!” murmurs Margery, ‘be 
never noticed my darling’s pallor !’’ am? 

nad f did you ask him here, Sefton?’ 
Kate nice “J—TI don’t care for batche- 
lors.” . 

« What on earth are all our pretty girls to 
do if you coop them up here with Benedicks ? 
he says, looking for the first time over to his 
wife, whose face was as white as her mornicg 
T e 
“ Dearest Kate, you are not well,” he re- 
marks, concernedly. ‘ What is the matter ’ 
You were looking as bright as a June rose*a 
few moments back.” 

“Tt is close, and my bead aches,” shefalters 
leaving the table and going to the opem case. 
ment to hide her agitation. ‘‘I shall be ai} 
right in a minnte,” with a faint little smile, as 
she took the fan ee Fg from _ 
husband’s hand, an’ owed him te place her 
on a couch. care Poy your breakfass ; I 
will join you prese : 

han a he aid veh — : to ee 
that bright happy loo’ a few 8 ‘minutes 

3 Tere seemed a cloud—a eudéen cold 
wave, as it were, over the domestic atmos- 
hers. 

‘*So he is coming tothe ball, you were say- 
ing, Sefton?” she purstes. , 

“Yes, he said he would. But don’t distress 
yourself to talk ; I will tell you presently.’ 

“Tam better now. It was a sudden;iittlo 
faintness,” i 

“T never noticed you likeit before,” looking 
at her keenly, ‘Well, as you ave all righ> 
Ill proceed. I.have asked him. to paint & 

icture of 4 
—— never were mad enough a3 
9 


oes .- 

“ Whats” he returns, gazing at..ber with 
amazement, his voice strangely metallic. : 

“ Kate means that he is: rot a portrait- 
painter, and she is naturally alarmed at bein 3 
perhaps caricatured,” says Margery, comics 
to her sister's aid, : 

+ Yes, that was it. You see, I am rather 
vain,’ she stammers, taking Margery’s cze, 
and i 


carrying it out, 

“Oh!” he replies, “then you need be ander 
no misapprebension on that account, far tha: 
ie his forte. It appears that this picture 
is Lady Diana Percy’s portrait, and is making 
a perfect furore from all accounts. I read a 
long flattering leader abont it in the Times, 
little dreaming it was our young artist who 
used to hang with such touching devotion over 
you when singing.” : 

Farther conversation was happily inter- 
rupted by a telegram from the Colonel's Welsh 
estate about some mine that hie agent was 
working. f 

“ Why did you act sostrangely, Kate?” says 
Margery, half angrily, when they were alone. 
‘You have positively vexed me, Your hus 





band conld nothelp noticing your toompparen 
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agitation, it wasso marked. Surely Frank is 
nothing to you now?” . 

‘*Don’t reproach me!” she cries, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I conld not help it for the 
moment ; it came so sudden, and I had for- 
gotten all about him. He had gone out of my 
life, I had vainly thought, Indeed, it is no use 
looking so cruel. I don’t care one brass far- 
thing for him, only it for a moment brought 
back the old life that has lain buried for- 
gotten.” 

‘Heaven help you, poor darling!” she 
says, with a feeling of remorse for her unkind 
words. “I trust, for both your sakes, it is 
buried, never to be resuscitated. But, if you 
value your husband's love, you will never 
again as you did jast now. I feel sure he attri- 
buted your sudden illness to its right cause. I 
saw & strange, cold gleam in his,kind eyes, and 
a quivering about his lips. And, oh! Kate, my 
precious darling, do not break his heart! He 
oves you truly, so all-absorbingly, that to 
doubt you would kill him.” 

** Doubt me!” she says, with proud, flashing 
eyes. ‘*‘You surely do not mean, Margery, 
he, my husband, could do that? Better I 
»were laid out yonder beside dear mother and 
uncle than to see his face shadowed by doubts. 
No, he will never have cause for even an atom 
of that. I shall never forget Iam his honoured 
wife, whose faith is as firm as the rock of 
ages,” raising her truthful eyes to Heaven to 
bear witness to her asseveration. 

‘* Forgive me, Kate! I am more than satis- 
fied,” pleads Margery, humbly. ‘‘If I have 
said aught that is wrong ascribe it to my in- 
tense anxiety for your happiness, and over- 
zealous affection.” 

“I do, dear,” kissing her affectionately. 
** Now I am ready to receive a dozen Franks, 
Never fear that my face will lose its colour 
again.” 

The blaze of countless lights, the fragrance 
of innumerable flowers, the ravishing strains 
of a perfect band, the rustle of silks and 
fluttering of gauze and sofc-net robes, the 
patter of little satin and kid-shod feet, ravish- 
ing whispers from sweet lips, the bewildering 
sparkle of brown and blue eyes. 

Moving through like a fairy queen is Kate, 
decked in glistening cream satin, wrought 
with pearls; crimson roses are scattered on 
her dress in rich clusters, and on her bosom; 
and one fastened we diamond anchor lays in 
her golden coils, t fall gracefully to the 
nape of her swan-like neck. 

** Will you favour me, Mrs. Ponsonby?” 
ais her programme, and pencilling the next 
waltz. 

‘* Certainly ; but it is impossible to give you 
that one,” crossing it off decisively. 

“Why?” says Frank Fitzgerald. ‘That 
one was not marked,” reproachfally. 

“There is no need for my husband to place 
his name down, You see I have reserved it 
for him.”’ 

“How very nice—quite poetical!” biting 
his lip fiercely. ‘‘ However, I will content 
my with the last one before supper, 
then.” 

“ With pleasure,” holdiog her card out again 
indifferently. 

On they 


in the mazy, intoxicating waltz, 
Kate’s feet jing measure to the music, her 
eyes gleaming like stars, her golden head near 
Frank's shoulder, almost leaning there, for 
png in a on dream, evoked by the fairy 
—music, i 
S ‘er pertae. guts, and the superb dancing 
er husband's eyes are upon her, but she is 
unconscious of everything, She isin a kind 
of fairy maelstroom, where memory has 
ceased, and only her feet seem conscious. 

“ Heavens, I shall go mad!" says Colonel 
cones under his meat. “ He holds some 
wo wer or ov 
ahe rest her bead on bina! le ke pom one 
shame?” a cold 
frame. “ But, 
wife. She is only 


iaumiea™ thoughtless. I 


Utterly fatigued, Kate allowed Fitzgerald 


him! Is he lost to all 
perspiration bursting over his 
no! it is treason to my darling 


am a 


<<, 





to lead her to a nook where huge palms and 
ferns were placed as a screen from the 
dancers. 

She sinks down on a seat perfectly weary, 
and tries her best by dint of her fan to cool 
her heated frame; while Frank, with fever- 
passion laden eyes, drioks in her glorious 
beauty, now developed into perfect woman- 
hood. 

It burls him on to frenzy to think she loved 
him, and yet has given herself to another man, 
“ old enough,” he says, hetwesn his clenched 
teeth, “to be her father. Could anything be 
more revolting? Curse him! I hate him! 
Thank Heaven, it is not too late to snatch my 
beautifal love from his arms. She has sold 
herself.” 

‘Dear, oh, dear, how st fling it is here! ” 
gasps Kate. “I must go,” this faintly, “I 
fear I am not quite well.” 

*‘ You shall not leave me, Kate,” he says, 
passionately. ‘I have not been able to speak 
with you alone till now. Why do you avoid 
me? Is it remorse for driving me away?” 

“Tet me go!” she gasps, with terrified 
eyes. 
fe Not till you have heard me. See, Kate, 
my lost darling, I have prayed—yes, lived 
only for this night, to hold yoa in my arms 
once again, and I thank Heaven I have been 
rewarded. Does not my heart speak to yours? 
Do you think that I believe for one moment 
you transferred your love to him? No, that 
comforts me through all. He never gained 
that. You are mine, and to-morrow we will 
cast this hateful bondage off for ever and 
for——” 

‘ The next dance is about to commence, sir,” 
says a stern, hard voice, ‘‘and Mrs. Ponsonby 
has fainted,” as the Colonel, perfectly colour- 
less, bis eyes burning like coals of fire, points 
to the ball-room, peremptorily, almost mena. 
cingly. 

Left alone with his wife he stands contem- 
plating her, as she lies pale and senseless, with 
an expression of such bitter pain that scalding 
tears force themselves to be dashed away in 
wrath. 

‘* False, treacherous Kate, you told me a lie 
—a base lie, Your heart was his. yet you 
blackened your soul by vowing it was mine. 
Heaven help you! Ihave loved you so madly, 
too,” pressing a yearning kiss on the still brow 
as people do to a dear one before the coffin lid 
is fixed, “‘ the last one I shall ever press on your 
false face,” smoothing the soft rings of chestnut 
hair caressingly, and gazing with intense, pas- 
sionate grief as if he were taking his farewell, 
and wished to fix her face on his memory. 

It was ® man aged by ten years that passed 
out of the alcove to summon the housekeeper 
to attend her mistress ; the elasticity had fled 
from his footstep, his eyes were hard, dim, and 
stony, his heart deadened. 

‘‘ Where is my husband?” asks Kate, be- 
wildered, as the water and other restoratives 
bring her back to some sense of reality. ‘ Let 
me see,” trying to remember the incidents that 
had occurred, and dashing from her brow the 
heavy coils of hair. “I came on faint all at 
once while dancing, and then Frank brought 

me here ; and oh, merciful Father, it comes all 
before menow. I saw Sefton standing before 
us. He had heard the insane words of Frank, 
and before I could cry out I fainted. Take me 
away from here—let me die,” tottering out, 
her hand tightly held by Mrs. Barlow, whose 
heart bled for her sweet mistress, whom she 
dearly loved, 

* Don’t be so down, dear,”” she says, sooth- 


ingly. ‘All will come right when you explain 


to the Colonel.”’ 


glistening heap of satin and lace, 


“How I wish those people would go,” 
“T will 


mutters the housekeeper, viciously, 





“T tell you that there is nothing left bunt 
death. Oh, that it would come now!” flinging 
herself down on her bed, jast as she was, a 


emt Miss Margery to her; she may comfort 
er.” 
* Oh, my darling, what isthe matter? Speak 


‘‘ Where is Sefton? Does he know yon are ill? 
Let me send for him?” 
“ Stay, what would you do?” she cries, «J 
command you not todoso. Do you hear?” 
“Yes, But why?” 
‘* Because he and I are parted. Yes, I tel] 
you, as surely asif the grave had closed over 
me.” 
‘* Heaven help and pity you both,” moaned 
poor Margery. 
The dancers are gone, an excuse was mada 
that Mrs, Ponsonby was taken suddenly ill, 
and husband and wife are alone. 
“I have come to bid you good-bye, Mrs, 
Ponsonby,’’ he says, in a cold, grating voice, 
“Before the sun rises, I shall be away from 
Melrose. My only regret is that I ever stepped 
my feet in it to make you so unhappy, as yon 
undoubtedly must have been, at being com. 
pelled to share your bed and board with ama 
whom in your heart you disliked. I have no 
come to reproach, but to tell you that m 
presence shall not trouble you further. Tx 
wrong was mine it is I to repair it. This 
place will always be yours and Margery’s. All 
business matters will be, for the futare, in th. 
hands of my solicitors. Good-bye, agzsin, 
Heaven forgive you.” 
She stands, listening, dazed, turned almost 
into stone ; then, seeing him turn to leave the 
room, she stretches out her poor hands, and 
cries,— 
‘*‘ Sefton, my husband, come back, I am not 
guilty. Oh, come back!” and falls prone to 
the ground,’and hides her miserable face in her 
outstretched arms, 
* * e * 
Seven long, weary years have passed over 
the head of Mrs, Ponsonby. She is reading 
story book to a handsome boy with golden 
ringlets clustering around his head like 1 
young Adonis. 

His large eyes are opened wide in wonder. 
ment and interest, as his mother proceeds with 
the story. : 

“Oh, dear auntie, Margy,” he exclaims, 
delightedly; touldn’t I go and kill nasty, big 
giants for oo and mamma. I want to bes 
soldier with a drum, and a sword, and a ickle 
cannon that shoots bang, Me know whet 
they are—I show you.” 

“The darling,” says Margery, affectionately. 
“Come and give me a kiss.” 

‘Mamma first, you know,” climbing on # 
Mrs. Ponsonby’s lap, and la: his bony 
head on her breast. 

“T ghall be jealous, sweetheart,’’ langhi 
Margery. ‘“ Why is mamma to get the fini 
kiss, eh, little rogue? ” 

‘‘ Toss she reads the pretty tories.” 

“Then if I read you some, you will kiss m! 
first?” 

“T tant pomise,” he says, patronisingly, # 
he jumps down and perches up, and kise 
with his innocent lips his aunt, whose hair it 
silvering now, and whose gentle face is 
pensive, as if she had passed through som! 
great trial, 

Kate, the once beautifal belle of the county, 
is rot so much changed, though there if! 
settled expression of pain in the pale face, th 
has lost all its bloom. There is the salt 
bronze-gold hair, and large, lustrous, blueeyé 
undimmed, though grief has set a ! 
look in them, that moves the beholder wit 
silent sympatby and pity. 

She never smiles except her darling, 
provokes one by his little, lively sallies, 
quaint ways. 

Soong Sefton is the pet of his worse th# 
widowed mother, and his aunt dotes on 
noble little man; as to the servants, no 
crat in the world could rule them more 
he does—quite innocently, teo—by his prett) 
prattling, affectionate ways. 

“ Still the same old look. I could fancy th 
the past was a dream and Kate had gone in ¥ 
attend to her domestic affairs, while I 
eauntering about finishing my cigar. Se@ 
long years, and our lives are severed, wil 
these inanimate things are looking the =” 





to me,” implores Margery, with tearful eyes. 


a3 ever,” solilcquises Colonel Ponsonby, whe, 
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tired of travel, has had an intense longing to 
gee the dear old place and home of his poor 
wife once again, and to see Margery, whom he 
cherished a brother's affection for. 

Was there a latent feeling lying deep down 
in his heart to see that loved face again; to 
hold her hand in his and breathe a whisper of 
sweet forgiveness ? Who knows? At all events 
he never permitted her name to pass his lips. 

“Some child staying here, I suppose,” he 

aya, going up and looking at the little fellow, 
= is in the height of his glory, as he stands, 
rod in hand, trying his skill as a fisherman, 

“So my little man,” he says, pleasantly : 
“you seem to be enjoying yourself. But why 
are you left to take care of yourself by this big 

ond?” 
sien Do you tink I am afraid?” he says, boldly. 
“IT can take care of myself anywhere, I can 
tell you. I'm going to be a soldier, and they 
is never afraid; is you?” lookiag at the 
Colonel rather contemptuously, 

“Tt depends,” he laughs, feeling amused at 
the handsome child’s quaintness, ‘‘ What is 
your name, young gentleman? ”’ 

“Sefton Ponsonby,’ replies the boy, proudly, 
“And that house there is my home, such a 
pretty one—and my mamma and auntie is 
there. I'm their little knight ; nobody dare 
touch them, for I’ve got a big sword, and I 
would kill them.” 

“Ob, Heaven!” he gasped, as he caught the 
boy up in his arms, and pressed the golden 
head to his breast. ‘‘Is there forgiveness for 
such a wretch as I?—my beautiful boy, my 
Kate’s precious gift.’ 

Young Sefton felt the hot tears on his ros 
face, and some strange impulse that stirre 
within him made him throw his arms around 
his onknown father’s neck, and say, soothingly, 

‘Don’t cry, man, I will love youif you is 
good. Has somebody been unkind to you? I 
will fight them. Come to my dear mamma, 
she will caddle you tight in her arms, like she 
do me, Come, man.” 


“My darling boy, my Heaven-sent treasure, 
fook at me. , L am your father,” he says, 
hysterically. 


His feelings were so intense that he or the 
child was not aware that Mrs. Ponsonby stood 
before them. 

Ina moment young Sefton struggles out of 
his arms, exclaiming,— 

“See, man, here is my boofalmamma.” He 
turns to meet the white, terror-stricken face of 
Kate, who totters as if about to fall. 

In another moment he folds her in his long- 
ing arms, and presses hot, burning, hungering 

on her lips, brow, and eyes, saying, — 
oa My 7 ny — darling < _ my only 
assure, See, 1am here begging for forgiveness 
for the sake of our child.” _— ~~ 

“Oh, Sefton, this joy has almost killed me,” 
the murmurs, as she clings to him as if afraid 
he would vanish like a morning dream. “ You 
ate forgiven seventy times seven ; come, let us 
ee Margery.” 

The invalid was being wheeled to the spot 
where those she loved so well, and had prayed 
oa neneton. atood, the old lovelight 

‘Heir eyes, and beaming in their happy faces 
~little Sefton at her sider ea 

A No words passed between the wanderer and 

er, for it seemed that an angel had flown 

Wo from Heaven’s gates, aud turned an 
*arthly home into a paradise of bliss. 
® here was no place in the hearts of any of 

ue group save for happive3s, and catching up 
his noble boy, Ponsonby whispers to his wife,— 
Kate, this is our shield and everlasting 


y nee Our boy will add lustre to Love's Golden 
unset,” 


(THE END.] 








Srraxtna truth is like writirg fair, ard come 
ractice ; it is less a matter of will 
cnt abit ; and I doubt if any occasion 
® trivial which permits the practice and 
ormation of such a habit. 





HOW PLAYING-CARDS ARE MADE. 

Tue card-board is made in sheets large 
enough for fifty-four cards. The printing is 
done in six impressions—two colours for the 
back, and four for theface, The pattern for the 
back is generally an interwoven check in green 
and yellow. When this is printed, the cards 
are reversed and the red plate puton. This 
prints the hearts and diamonds, the king’s 
scabbard, crown and nose, Jack’s hat and 
mantle, and several portions of the queen’s 
dress. 

The blueand yellow colours follow in quick 
succession, both being used mainly in giving 
additional lustre tothe court costumes. Then 
the black plate finishes. It is stated that two 
firms have recently got in machinery which 
enables them to print all colours with one 
impression, thereby saving five-sixths of the 
printing labour. 

When the cards are printed they are cut 
into long strips, each strip showing six cards 
placed lengthwise. Then thecutting machine 
clips them out with rounded corners ready for 
the packer. At this stage only half the work 
is done, The sorting, counting and folding 
require as many hands to perform as do the 
printing and clipping. The work is done 
mainly by girls. 





A Sori Home Viatve.—Economy is a 
virtue which is needed everywhere. No matter 
if persons are rich or have large incomes, they 
should be economical. To waste is wicked. 
There are better ways to spend money and 
goods than to waste them. It is the poorest 
use they can be putto. Many people would be 
economical if they knew how. Itis an art to 
my economy. To do it well one must 

ow the art. All can have it if they will. It 
is an arithmetical art. It is the conclusion of 
numbers. All must live and ought to live 
well, bat how to live best at the least expense 
is the work of figures to tell. We must count 
the cost of ways and means and compare them. 
Many people use expensive articles of food and 
dress when cheaper ones would be in every way 
better and more serviceable. Especiaily in 
regulating the table expenses is there a great 
want of economy. A little useful information 
concerning the qualities of food, the amount 
and kind of nutrition-matter they contain, 
the wants of the human system and the best 
way of cooking, would often save fully one- 
third, and, in many instances, half the expense, 
A wise economy in table expenses is favourable 
to health, andin this way saves time, drugs, 
expense and doctor's bills, flesh, strength, and 
happiness. 

Tae Harr anp Comprexton.—The appear- 
ance of the hair will depend a great deal on 
the style of wearing it. Pale-coloured hair 
need not be dyed in order to make it add to 
the beauty of the wearer. Nine times out of 
ten any attempt to change the tint thus 
violently will result disastrously. Jadicious 
care and a diet and mode of life that will in- 
crease the amount of iron in the system will 
frequently darken somewhat the colour that 
nature gave in the first place, though the re- 
sult will come about rather slowly. Hair that 
the possessor thinks is too pale in colour 
should be worn in erimps and waves, as flafiy 
as they can be made, and the play of light and 
sbade will render the effect more beautiful 
than would any attempt at colouring. More. 
over, when any attempt is made to bleach or 
otherwise colour the hair that does not work 
through the system, it will be found that the 
process must be gone over again, month after 
month, as the hair grows and as the effect of 
the process wears off until she who has once 
made the trial grows thoroughly weary and 
would gladly have her tresses back in their 
original condition, were it possible. But 
having once begun, it must be kept up. Red- 
haired people who attempt to darken the 
colour of the hair or make it less fiery by 
generous applications of oil commit a great 
mistake. Whatever they gain or think they 
gain by thus darkening its tint, they lose in 
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the disgusting appearance the oil gives. It is 
a great deal better to keep it soft and glossy 
by proper care. Sandy locks can frequently 
be made to take on a rich golden tinge by 
keeping the scalp well cared for and vigorously 
brushing the hair. Long, drooping lashes are 
greatly desired by most ladies. Their growth 
will be stimulated by carefully tri ag te 
ends every other day—a process that should be 
carefully performed, clipping but a hair's 
breadth from the ends. But the eyebrows 
must not be trimmed, as it makes them 
shaggy and uneven. There are numerous 
ointments that are said to possess the virtue 
of making the eyelashes grow, but their 
beneficial properties are very doubtful. And, 
moreover, some of them are actually injurious 
to the eyes. If it is desired to prevent the 
tendency of the eyebrows to meet, the contact 
may be avoided by pulling out the hairs every 
morning regularly when the toilet is made. If 
they spread irregularly, pinch the hairs 
together where thickest, If the eyebrows are 
thin, the growth of the hairs may be made 
thicker by brushing and rubbing the brows 
every day with a fine brush. The first 
requisite for a clear, pleasing complexion is 
good health, though there may be good health 
without a fine complexion. Bat given this 
and a proper care of the face, and every 
woman may banish from her toilet-table every 
sort of cosmetic. And sometimes, even when 
the general health is not of the best, the only 
unpleasing effect upon the complexion is that 
it will lack that healthful tone which forms 
one of the chief elements of beauty. 

Sprortep Pets.—Every one knows that the 
species of brute creation to which Jumbo be- 
longs is exceptionally intelligent; and, were 
farther proof of the fact required, it is 
farnished by the exploits of a couple of 

oung elephants recently provided with a 
ome at the St. Petersburg Zoological Gar- 
dens. The public admired and made prime 
favourites of them; they were fed with 
cakes and good things to such an extent 
by visitors to the s that their health 
greatly suffered, it became necessary for 
their keepers to interfere. The public were 
requested to be leas generous in their offerings ; 
and, the request not being very generally 
attended to, a notice to the same effect was 
painted on a metal plate and affixed above 
the entrance of their house. This failing 
to attain the object in view, and persons 
pine mH | to feed the elephants with pastry, 
an official was told off to call attention to 
the notice. The intelligent animals, observ- 
ing that whenever the latter raised his hand to 
poet to the metal plate, buns and cakes about 
to be given were withheld, drew their own 
conclusions, and acted in their own interests. 
They set to work to demolish the notice which 
proved an obstacle to their enjoyment, and 
when their looked in upon them one 
morning, he found it on the ground, 80 knocked 
about and damaged that a new plate had to be 
procured, which, to save it from destruction, 
has been placed out of the animals’ reach. 


Destitute or Tact. 


ProprE cannot help having been born without 
tact, any more than they can help having no 
ear for music ; but there are occasions when it 
is almost impossible to be quite charitable to 
@ person destitute of tact. Yet people who 
have no tact deserve pity. They are almost 
always doing or saying something to get them- 
selves into trouble, or which does them an 
injury, They make enemies where they desire 
friends, and get a reputation for ill-nature 
which they do not deserve, They are also 
continually doing other people harm, treading 
on metaphorical corns, opening the cupboards 
where family skeletons are kept, angering 
people, shaming people, saying and doing the 
most awkward things, and apologizing for 
them with a still more terrible bluntness. If 
there is one social boon more to be desired 
than another, it ‘s tact ; for, without tact, the 
career of the richest or most beautiful is often 
utterly marred. 
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FACETIA. 


Aswiys kappy to meet friends: Butchers. 

Wair-ig Ouna@a Hike conrtship ?—Beosuse it 
borders onthe United States. 

Tr is ssid that.“ out of everyone hundred 
apa *nise fem-ié school teachers, seven marry 
every year.” How awfakit must. be for those 
seven women,to marry-every.year ! 

Saucnaziox or Trapzg,—Piokpocket ont of 
work... ‘I'll..tell, your what..it.is, wintor ia the 
wors: time.of. the year for.us ; everybody) has 

_pooketa,”’ 


‘Jout, what isthe past ito sce? ”"—*'Seen, 
sie.! +! No\alokn, itdssaw.”"— Yes, sir; so ifta 
sce fish avirow biy-ame it: becomes’a saw-fish 
wbemit iapastandwan's{be scen:"* 

Wa st ¢Snrenrt—Old gentleman : “Ah. Mrs. 
Brown-Sniith;. did “you keep a diary during 
your vidit to-the country ?”— Mrs: Brown. 
Smitejpindiguantly. ‘No, sir, T didn't. ‘Phe 
tweil poought milifrom the neighbours.” 

“Yrs,” sighed Amelia, “before marriage 
George professed himgelt to be willing to die 
for me,.s88 now he won't even gét-his life-in- 
enred in.my favour,” and the poor girl burst 
junto & ble flood of tears, 

Is,ia.not, pleasant, after you have; been re- 
pesting, in your beat voice several operatic 
geas...to,.have your friend: look up- with a 
~weetjed. conntanance sod .ask. you: ‘if you 
bado’'t just.as lich aingas do that, you knew 7” 

Finst Swarm: By dove, F red;that is quite 
the hi cullax. I've struck, yet.’’ Secend 
Swell: ‘Think. so, old:man 2: -Well, I don't 
wind telling you;:it's:a little ides.of my-own. 
I:'aon sot the gvernor’s,cafis.” 

Av mows without a baby isa place where the 
wife saores-on the sofa-every evening waiting 
the retarn of her busband from‘ important 
business)’" A-home with a ‘baby ‘is a place 
where neither wife-or husbaid snores, ‘They 
don’t even sheep. 

“¥rs."-said the milkman, ‘‘we do have a 
good Gsal of milk on our ‘hands sometimes; 
hut this week we've taken & contract to white- 
wash a “couple of barns; so I think-we shall 
manuege to use up allour surplus stock. How 
many pints did you say?” And he stirred’ up 
anotvercang. 

Youse Wirz : ‘ Dear, why are you eating 
Fo, nuth more of my cake.than usual to-night ? 
Is it nicer than if was last night?” “Young 
Hasband: ‘‘I—my derling—i—well,. to tell 
yon the trnth, I bes. "Teozle five dollata thet I 

weigh moré than he did, and we ate going 
down.to the stereto setile it to-night.” 

Tacricit.—A. famous: Peassian general was 
jospsching some military stablea.—': What do I 
ave there,’’ ba said,,in tones of-thunder,.to.a 
s-rgeamt: “ Cobwebs? ”—! sir,’’ was the 
reapedtial reply, ‘‘We keep,them there to 

estes the thea, aud prevent.their teasing the 
horses.’ 

A vouns -lady, the: other day; in the-course 
of a lectare, said: “ Get married, young man, 
&01 be quick about it, too, Don’t wait for the 
willenniam, hopieg that-girls willtura avygels 
betere you trust to one of them, A-pretty 
tuing you womld® be alongside of: an angel, 
wouldn't you, you brate?” 

“ Jack,” said pretty girl to hax brother, “I 
want you to do somethieg for me,”—"* What 
is it?" growled Jack.—“ Why, you koow that 
wig and moustache you used in the theatricals 
up st FPegthetley'a?” — « Wall?” — “Well, 


‘en't you just put them on and go to. the con-. 


cett to night ? 
aud; Jac = 
¢Vening through your glass, and.ag we come 
“at JOR mast stand as the door and try and 
fap me. & Dote—take carethat Gus sees you, 
too." —" Well, I declare!" — “ Bicanse you 
#¢, Jack, Gas likes me, I know, but then heis 


Augns'ys.and T will bs there, 


dbut aunty there would like to!” 


want yor to stare at me the whole | 


A Totety Svccestion,—Calino sent. friend 
of his a number of small and light erticlesin a 
letter. He added by way of postscrips: ** Be 
very carefal how you break open the e€n- 
velope !”’ 


Ax “ Exrant Texnrets.’— Gentleman (cares- 
sing a pretty little girl): ‘‘You little beauty; 
you shall be my wife when you are-ero 7D up— 
will.you:? "—‘*No, [don't want to get:married, 


A‘Hexrecxen Hvsnaxd.—Don Joan has.a 
wife who has.lately, taken to beating him. Un- 
boseming himself to a friend the other day, the 
oo exclaimed: ‘ And it’s all my own 

autt ; now, would you believe that I take her 
every year to the seaside to recruit her 
strength ?” 

‘“Waar nonsense!” exclaimed Bertha. 
“ The idea of teliing Mrs. Brown that you were 
only twenty-three !”— But didn't I do right, 
dear?” replied Edith. ‘‘You know that 
mamma bas taught us mot to exag- 
gerate.. Itis better tounder, rather thanover- 
Bate, you know.’’ 

At the Pont des Arts, in Paris, is a blind 
man who carries a boasd around his neck with 
this singular sign—‘‘ Blind by birth aud by 
accident.”—“ My good man said a paszer- by ; 
“ your signs positively distracting. Can you 
tell ua:.how you happen to-be\blind by birth 
and by accident at the same time? ”—‘ Easy 
enough,” said the old:man. ‘ You see, I’m 
blind. by birth myself, and I've bought outa 
blind man who did businees.at the other end 
ofthe bridge. _Hevwas blind by accident.” 

Nor to ne Hooren:— When Fischer, the cele- 
brated oboe-player, who was remarkable for 
the o@dity of his manner. played concertos at 
the grand concerts given fifty ) ears ago at the 
Ratenda in Dabiin, a noble lord who had been 
enraptured with-the rare talent he displayed 
eame up to him, and, after hsving compli- 
mrented ‘him, gave him a pressing invitation to 
sup With him on the following evening, adding, 
“ You'll bring your oboe with you? ‘’—Fiecher, 
who -was a little nettied at that sort of invita. 
tion, hastily replied,“ My Lord, my obcenever 
sups ! “> 

Firxpiye.A Lapy'’s Caanacter.—' Ye,” said a 
moted detective, ‘‘ 1. have seen a creat many 
queer things in my experience. Bat, between 
you and me, the most complete piece of desep- 
tion lever taw was.a woman—young, pretty, 
and I would havesworn tha! she wae an angel.”’ 
—‘<Bat she. wasn’t?” — “I should say not. 
Sbe. has temper like-a, whirlwind, and when 
she gets mad the very earth seems to shake,’’— 
“Good gracious! and how did yau manage to 
get Gown to her trne character? “—'‘ Well, I~ 
atiem—the fact is, I':married her.” 


No Need 7o Pick THs Locx.—Balzac; one 
dey, while lying awake in bed, raw a man 
enter his room cautionsly, and attempt to pick 
thelock.of his writing-desk. The rogne was 
not # little disconcertéd at bearing a loud 
lavgh from the occupant of ‘the apartment, 
whom he supposed asleep.—‘' Why do. you 
laugh?" sked the thief—'I am lavghing, 
my good fellow,” ssid Balzac, to think what 
pains you are taking, and what rick you rao, 
in hope of findiog money by night in a desk 
— the lawfal owner cannot fina any by 

yy. 


Louis XIV.,. taking air in tte garden of 
ssaw Mansard, the architect, walking 

through one of thealieys. He soon joined the 
old. man,and Mangaid took off hia bat, as 
Was Atrick etiquette in the presence of his 
sovereign; but the Grand Monarque lifted up 
his hand in friendly reprehension, and said, 
**Pray keepiton. The evening ia damp, and 
you may-takecold.” The courtiers, who were 
all-standing bare headed around the King, as 
was. the custom, stared at this extracrdinary 
show ofconrtesy, But.Lonis XIV., observing 





«*fal slow, aud he's well off, and to's of other 
Rtisare after him, avdi—he's got to be harried 
up a little, as it were.” 


their surprise, said, “Gentlemen, you are 


Durine the war. a lady passiog from cot:to 
cot through the wards of a hoapitai, was 
shocked to hear one fellow laugh at ber. She 
stopped to reprove the wretched patient. 
** Why, ma'am,” says.he, ‘ youhave given me 
@ tract on thesin of dancing, when buth legs 
have been shot off” 


Sraance Faratrty.—A lady had the following 
epitaph placed on her husband’s tomb:tone :— 
‘*Here reposes my beloved husband ; he died 
of a misprint.” "The-wife trad not observed a 
int in her-cookery-book, and'had quietly 
1tb, of cayenne pepper instead-of loz, 
and the poor man died:in consequence. 


At @ dinner-party an old Oxford bine dis. 
posed very quietly and pithily of a i 
young lady who had tackled him on thesubjec; 
of herbrother’s rowing process.— ‘‘ And yon 
really think Harry would make « good stroke?” 
said the would-be enehantrees.—‘' Oh, first 
rate,” replied the bored athlete, ‘for the crep 
I was rowing against !”’ 


“T am an Agnostic!” remarked a young 
man in swelling accents.—‘* And an Agnostic 
is what?” inqaired an elderly geutlemen,— 
“An Agnostic,” replied the fresh youth ina 
manner expressive of his pity for his interlocs- 
tor’s ignorance—“an Agnostic is a fellow, you 
know, who isn't sureof anything.” —“ I-see,” 


replied the old gentleman. ‘“ But how does 
+ mane that you are sure you are an Agnos- 
tie ? ” 


‘‘T map seen the bright side.of the Eas},” 
says a recent traveller; ‘it was fit, therefors, 
that I shonld see its darkside. Thenight-ws 
chilly, and I sought shelter in a native cottag, 
I will not describe the night—but next mom- 
ing! Reader, did you ever see, in this, age of 
illustrated garments, a shirt printed al} over 
with a pattern of little dots? So haveZ!” 


Wearner Proor.—A poor fellow was walking 
on the boulevard one very cold evening wear 
ing a light overcoat adorned with two-hole, 
one on the right and the.other on tbe left— 
“ Why, yon must be nearly frozen to death!” 
said a companion who met him.—*“Ne 
precisely,” wasthe reply ; ‘in fact, to tell you 
the trath I don’teven feel the.cold, for it come 
in at one hole and goss ont at the other.” 


A Cisse or Mistaxen Iountrry.— An_ aged 
couple in high life, who were cslebrating thet 
golden wedding, by way of concluding th 
festivities, adjoarned with the children to th 
theatre, in whicn, to accommodate so large’ 
party, two boxes*thad been kuocked into ons 
The eldest'son, who strongly resembled a Royal 
Prinee, stepped forward and occupied tt 
centre seat, with the ladies of the party besid? 
him, upon which the orchestra struck up the 
National Anthem, and the audience row @ 
masse, the innocently unsconscious party d 
course doing the same themselves. 


An AeronisHen Car.—Gantier, a Frenth 
writer, had a cat which slept on his bed#@ 
night, on the arm-of his chai: ib the daytime, 
followed him when he walke?}, and al ways kept 
him company at meals. One day a friend leh 
his parros in Gautier’s charge during bit 
absence. The poor bird eat disconzolate on the 
top of hia stand, while the cat stared atthe 
strange sight. Gautier followed her thonght, 
and read there clearly :—‘‘Ié musi be gram 
chicken,” Thereupon she jumped from be 
writing table, cronched flat, with head 1, 
back stretched out at fall length and ee 
fixed immovable on the bird. The 
followed all the movements, raised bis feather 
sebarpsned bis bill, stretcked ont his claws; 
evidently prepared for war. The cat lay 
beat Gautier read again in her eyes:—“M 
doubt, though green, the chicken must be 
to eat.” Suddenly ver back wag arched, 
with one superb bound she was-on the perth, 
when the parrot screamed out :—‘‘ Have yout 
breakfast, Jack!’ Pussy wasalmost fright? 
todesth. She caet au anxious glance ab 
master, leaped down and‘hid under tze bed, 





' amazed ; but learn this—I can make & dvke or 
| & marquis, but God-culy cap make # Vaosard,” 


from which no threat or caress could bring bt 
, out for the day, 
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SOCIETY. 


Ax enjoyable ball was given the other night 
ty the Prime Warden and Wardens of the 
GJdamithe’ Company, at their magnificent 
pall, The whole suite of rooms was thrown 
open, and the guests were received by the 
Prime Warden in the principsi drawing-room. 
Dancing took place in the large ball, where 
every window was banked up with flowers, 
and the band plaped beneath a velvet. canopy. 

Qa. the other, side of the. building the-Cold. 
stream Guards band -pleyed a most charming 
selection. In the-hall and on the staircase 
were buge palms and banks of rhododendrons, 
and the sesne, looking down from the staircase, 
was always a prettyone, There were some 
very charming dresses. dy Egmon : 
rplendid diamonds, and a white tulle skirt with 

ath-coloured flowers. The wife of the 
apanese Minister wore a yellow talle, with 
ostrich feathers of the game shade. A green 
velvet dress bad the entire front covered with 
sie pendante, and pyramids of écrn silk at 

side. More on ane worn 
roan anything else, &@ good of pearl- 
grey. A flounced skirt of delicate grey and 
puke shot eilk, ench flounce cut in seallops, 
was worn with a figured velvet bodice and 
wain of the-same shades and claret. 

Tre Shakesperian Show, which takes place 
atthe Royal Albert Hall in aid of the funds 
of the-Onelsea Hospital for Women during the 
last three days of Mey, bids fair to rival in 
popularity the “Olde Englishe Fayre” organ- 
708 council of the same institution, 
anf heid'in the Royal Albert Hall three years 

= so an exhibition of 
Sbhakeperean relics, a0 perean concerts 
under-the Girection of Mr. F. H. Cowen, were 
to he. prominent items of the ‘“show.’’ The 
great‘characteristic feature, however, will be 
the-stalis for the sale of fancy articles. 

Instead of mere ordinary counters served 
by ladiew:in morning attire, these stalls (eleven 
in number) took the form of little theatres, 
with, ; and scenic effects by Mr. 

Darbyshire, illustrating a corresponding 
sumber of ‘the plays ; while the ladies pre- 
over them appeared in costumes sp- 
‘ to the scenes portrayed. Thus, 

‘Churchill was to take the ‘‘ Cavern 
Indy on” wens —_ Macbeth, in which 
‘innington an r sisters represented 
thecthsee witches; Lady Granville Gorden 
waethe Juliet, and presided at the ‘‘ Romeo 
sndJaliet.” stall, and so forth. The: official 
programme is a volume, with tbe title of “The 
) Show Book,” and comprises 
literary. and artistic contributions by some ef 
thebest Known namea, ineluding Lord Tenvy- 
3; Rebert Browning, Lady Brassey, Hon. 
Lewis pees. Phil Morris, “‘ Hogh 
Conway,’ Violet Fane. 
Asvocesston of brilliant fétes have recently 
_ hen. given at Torin. Among the most notable 
waithe Duc d’Aocsta’s ball, at which Queen 
Mugherita wore a dress as splendid as it was 
historic; thie consisted of a rose-coloured 
brocade nearly covered with magnificent lace, 
the-intrinsio value of whic is said to be 
3000. It has for many generations formed 
Patt.of the appanage of the chief lady of the 
howeet'Sevoy, The lace is curiously wrought, 
— illustrations of one of the fables of 


= 
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Mas, Giapstone lately opened the bazasr 
fobup by Mrs. Acton Adams at her residence, 
Somuyside, St. John’s Wood, for the benefit of 
Mrs, Gladstone's convalescent bome. The 
Vile of tha celebrated sculptor, always intent 
“ she is upon alleviating the sorrows ard 
“ants of suffering humenity, some time ago 
wanized a “bee,” which takes place every 
roy mere A at her houss, and those who hays 

Privilege of her friendship meet to work 
the above laudable institation, while music 
4ecitations make the time pass merrily 
» The wife of the Premier atd her 

are frequently among the guestr, and 


qmushroons or a spoonful. of ketchup. Simmer 
fifteen minutes; and, just: before serving, lay 
in the sweetbreads to get het threvgh, then 


STATISTICS, 


Laxpix New Sovrn Wares.—The amount of 
land in occupation in New South Wales on 
31st of March, 1883, was 30,714,349 acres, as 
compared with 10,619,532 in 1874, while the 
number of cccupiers was 39,760, as compared 
with 82.258. The quantity-of land sold daring 
the year 1882 by the Government. of New 
South Wales, otherwise. than conditionally, 
amounted to 1,029,998 acres, or 300,000 less 
than in the previcus year; while.the number 
of acres sold conditionally during the same 
period was 2,392 219 acres, or 63-000 more than 
in the previous year, or.1,000,000 more than 
in 1873, With tothe lands leased for 
pastoral purposes, the preference seems to 
have decided!y in favour of'annual rather 
than lenger leases; for whereas the number 
of the latterin theten years had only risen 
from 4,070 to 4,337, the nmmber of annual 
leases. had imoreased from 14,260 to 20,662; 
and while the area included under the latter 
had actually decreased from 239,178 square 
miles to 199,748, the area under the annual 
ne had risen from 14,643.40 28,008 square 
muies, 





GEMS, 


ArrecTeD simplicity is.refined imposture, 

Ir is wiser to prevents qnarrel. beforehand 
than to revenge it afterwards. 

A wisz man onght to’ for the best, be 
prepared for the worst, bear with equa- 
bimity whateveramay happen. 
Attow a boy to run at large one year in 
indolence, and you bave laid the foundation 
whereon will rest his, fature ruin. 
Satrre is a sortof glase, wherein beholders 
generally discover everybody's face but their 
own ; which is the chietireasen for that kind 
of reception it meets in the world, and that so 
very few are offended with it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Foam Ouetette.—The yolks of six eggs and 
two whites, a tab mfal of arrowroot, and 
half a pint of milk; alittle salt. and nutmeg. 
Fried on the pan with a, pieca of; butter; sift 
sugar over, whisk the whites of four eggs to a 
snow, With alittle sifted sugar. -Pule it on the 
omelette; brown it and serve. 

Liver. —Lard the liver with atrips of bacon, 
tptinkle pepper and salt over. Cut an onion 
into thin slices, lay it.in the bottom of an 
earthenware jar with « couple of slices of 
priate ques cut-aih, casigumrene 
8 g 0! and ealt, and: over 
about a gill of vinegar and salad oil mixed tc- 
gether, Prepare this the evening  bsfore 
wanted. To cook, place the jar’ ina hot oven, 
cover with a plate and stew gently three-hoars ; 
an hour before serving ada a wineglassfal of 
claret; when serving, strain the gravey over 
the liver, 

Stewzp Krieners—Take sheep or: pork 
kidneys, wash and dry ttem, and caf into 
slices. Make a mixture of oneounceof butter 
and half-ounce of flour ; brown it in a stew- 
pan ; adda teaspoonfai. of chopped onion and 
parsley and a glass of sherry; stew the kidney 
ten minntes, and serve with the gravy strained 
over. 

Swzerpreaps —Scald them in hot water, 
take out-all stringy: parts, then pnt them into 
cold water for a few minutes; dry lightly in a 

napkin, cover with egg and breadcrumba, and 

fry in batter; take up on a hot dish. Mix 

with a teacupfal of milk er cream, halt a tea- 

spoonfal of flour, a pinch of. chopped.paraley, 

pepper and salt, and two or thiee chopped 





“operate heartily with the busy bees. 





serve. 


MISCELLANEOJDS, 


Genera, Barer, after undergoing a most 
severe operation for the removal -of some 
pieces of dead bone of the upper jaw, con- 
sequent’ upon the fearful wound be received 
in the cheek from a shrapuel ball-at the battlo 
cf El Teb, is now making fair progress towards 
recovery although some time must yet elapse 
_— the’ gallant General ‘is quite convaiez- 
cent, 


A New Enterprisz.—Sponge planting is an 
e that some specalative Frenchmen 
have on foot. It is proposed to bring ‘the 
sponges. from the waters of Syria-and the 
Archipelago. will be carefully selected , 
placed in a box pierced with holes, along with 
the rocks to which they were found adhering, 
and transplanted in that.part of the Mediter- 
ranean that washes the shores of Algeria. and 
France, Three years.at least willtell whether 
Frenchmen will continue to psy at the rate ci 
almost fifty francs a pound for sponges. 

Saco axp Tarroca —Sago.and tapioca differ 
in value materially, as was shown in 
a lawsuit between merchants of the. Pacific 
coast. The difference is explained in the plants 
and the cost-of production, The sago tree is a 
palm twenty-five fect high. It grows in the 
matches of Singapore and elsewhere in Caina, 
where plantations of a thousand acres are often 
seen, A sago paim is not ripe for its first and 
only harvest till fifteen years from the plant- 
ing, Tts diameter is then some twenty inches. 
The harvester works on a shifting plank in the 
swamp and fells the tree closs to the ground. 
The bark being removed. the. body of the tree 
consists of soft -pith, which is broken: and 
ground in water-while the pulp is being stirred. 
Transferred to a vat the starct is precipitated 
andthe water is drawn off, after which the 
starch is dried and ground into the sago flour.of 
commeres. Chinese tapioca differs essentially. 
Toe plant grows fifteen feet high and fruits.in 
two years; otherwise itis not unlike the 
potato. Livery motion is the same as in a 
potato field. Grasping the plant, its huge 
banch of massive roots are shaken and taken 
tothe mill, where, being washed.and stripped 
by machinery, the tapioca. of commerce is 
made as sago is precisely. 

Eeorermn Kyrrrixnc.—The Egyptians of the 

pressnt—Kepts as well as Arabs—ron about 

with bare feet. Theencient Egyptians, on 
contrary, who ate now only to be seen ina 
dried condition in museums, possessed a very 
gooi method of knitting stcokings, as is shown 
in the collection at the Louvre,.in Paris. In 
the grave of a mummy there were found a 
pasir.of knitted stockings, whieh gave: the sur- 
prising evidence, firstly, that short stockings, 
resembling sooke, were wora by the encient 
Egyptians; and:secondly, that the art of knit- 
ting stockings had already attained great 
perfection in ancient Egypt. Thsse curious 
stockings are kni‘ted in a very clever manner, 
and the material, fine wool of sheep, that might 
once have been white, is now-brown with age. 
The needles with which the work was done 
must have been a little thicker than we shonla 
choose for the same purpose, and the knitting 
is loose and elastic. The stockingis begun jast 
as we make the design, only in the simplest 
manner, with single threaa:; but inthe con- 
tinuation of the work it is not simply-~plain, 
but fancifal. The usual border of thestockine 
which prevents the rolling up of the: work, is 
narrow, consisting of a row of tarved up loops ; 
and the circle, the nicely-shaped heel, whieh is 
a little different from ourmethod; show.a very 
skilful hand. But inthe point of the stecking 
there isa. characteristic difference between the 
Egy ptien stockings and modern socks. While 

onrs end ina rounded point, the Egyptian 

stockings ron ont in two large tnbes.cf equa) 

width, like the fingersof aglove. Thisstrance 

shape is mads.to suit the sandals, which are 


fnrnished with a strap fastened «bent the 


middie of the sandsl; and as tree strap bas to 





be laid over the stocking the division iz neeted 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. D.—Rich relatives are a poor resource for a young 
man contemplating matrimony. Defer marriage until 
you have something that you can call your own. 


M. ayp S.—Oscar Wilde is of Irish birth. John B. 
Gough is a temperance orator. Mrs. John Wood, the 
actress, we believe is still living in London. 


U. 8. I.—You do not write sufficiently well for busi- 
ness purposes. We advise you to get a copy-book and 
practise penmanship. 

K. L.—Do not leave home until you have recovered 
your good name and obtained more control of your- 
self. 


Karre.—We offer you our hearty congratulations. 
May you all four, and as many more as there may yet 
be, have the “ grace of continuance.” 


8. T. P. —It might be well to let the gentleman know 
that you can, get along without bis society. It may 
spur him up. Invite other company while still receiv- 
iog him. 


R. P. M,—You should propose now. After a declara- 
tion of love, an engagement isa matter of course, and 
not to offer yourself would be a gross injustice to the 
young lady. 

8S. 8.—Uniless there be consequerces that would com- 
promise you legally or morally, it is more chivalrous to 
suffer in silence, and await—like many other noble per- 
sons—the vindication of time and of history. 


P. P. 8.—Do nothing. Charge your manner towards 
him until he does propose. It might be a good thing 
for your father or mother to speak to him and ascertain 
his intentions, 


W. M. 8.—The a er delicacy and prudence 
are to be commended. ait till she becomes your wife 
before having the policy made out in her name. 
There’s many a slip between the cup and the lip. 


W. J. R. 8.—You had better remain with your friends 
zantil you hear from your husband. _ It is likely that he 
will communicate with you before very long. It would 
be of little use for you to set out upon a search for him, 
and very imprudent to leave home. 


K. L. M.—We cannot tell you where you can get a 
position. Boys of fourteen are not often employed on 
the stage. They are better off at school. e advise 
you to consult your parents. Your father or mother 
may possibly help you to get over this foolish notion. 


R. T. V.—A nobleman’s title, on his death, descends 
to his eldest son with the property. A Duke has the 
highest place. “ The title of knighthood is lowest; but 
it does not place ore among the nobility. Its 
possessor is ‘‘ Sir,” and his wife is ‘‘ Lady.” 


T. L.—You do not say that you are engaged to the 
young lady, and if you are net, you have no right to 
attempt to control her choice of company. Should you 
become engaged to her, then you would be entitled to 
a voice in the matter. 


P. J. B.—You might let your friend say to the young 
man, in case he should again speak of calling on you, 
that you would doubtless be pleased to see him, but it 
would not be quite the proper thing for you to send 
him an invitation to call on you. 


R. 8. T.—If your parents and the young lady's are 
aware of your engagement and a; proye it, then it would 
be proper for you to correspond witlf one another and 
for her to kiss you good-bye. The young lady should 
furnish her own stationery and postage stamps. 


P. 8.—You should look about you, and observe the 
various styles in which young jes dress their hair, 
and experiment upon dressing your own until you hit 
upon a style that is becoming to you. Light colours, 
especially those which have plenty of blue in them, 
xoight suit your complexion. 


W. M.—Your parents are right. They are your best 
advisers in all matters relating to society and conduct. 
As you grow older you will realize that it is far better 
for young girla to be engaged in study and in gaining 
household knowledge and experience than in enter- 
taining company. 


G. V. S.—You can only acquire the printer's trade by 
‘practice at the case. It requires dexterity of hand in 
‘picking ee placing _ in what is called a stick. 

tudy of ks on printing will avail you little. Go 
‘into any printing office and the foreman will show the 
-art Smug in a few hours, but it will take years to 
acquire. 


W. J. B.—You must study hard, and write a at 
‘deal. You should talk over what you read with others, 
so as to be sure that you understand it. In reading by 
yourself you may have a vague, dreamy notion that you 
understand the authors meaning, when in fact you 
h v no clear ideas on the subject. 


L. V. 8.—Perhaps you gave yourself up too exclusivel 
to the society of your old beau, and cher pons cin 4 
supposed that you were engaged, and so were entirely 
diverted from you. It is very foolish for a young lady 
to let a gentleman monopolize her company before she 
is engaged to be married and the wedding day fixed. 


R. 8. T.—Wait till the young man manifests a desire 
to renew the acquaintance. Possibly he is no more ac- 
ceptable to your parents now than before. Your 
mother can give you good advice and assistance. You 
are eo young that you should see something of society 
and the world before falling in love and marrying. 


| you with the former protestations, and 





R. B. 8.—You Will do best on general principles to 
keep to that on which you have spent so much. There 
will be, presently, great competition in type-writing, 
and if oy learned it and did not get enough to do, you 
would be disgusted a second time, and with the loss of 
many years’ preparat.ry work. 


W. J.—It is polite to reply to letters immediately on 
receipt. No lady should en in sentimental corr: s- 
pondence before she is be It is not usual fora 
lady to invite a gentleman to come int» the house on 
returning from a place of amusement or a call at a late 
hour. Kissing should not be permitted until an 
engagement exists or is soon expected. 


K. B.—There are various works, by different authors, 
on perspective, which can be pu’ of good book- 
sellers. Some are costly, and someare cheap. It would 
be a good plan for you to call at the bookstores, look 
over the various works, and select the one which you 
canthe most readily understand. After having mas 
that, you will be prepared for something more abstruse 
and difficult, 


Jesstz.—You have acted somewhat caprictcusly. It 
was very indiscreet and foolish in you to take offence 
because your beau accompanied the young lady to a 
place of amusement. You should have shown more 
self-control and confidence. You had better let the 
matter drop. If the gentleman seeks you, then you 
may treat him politely and possibly re his love. 


THE OLD, OLD CLOCK. 


I hear it, through the nigh‘s so long, 
Out on the stairway nigh, 

Tick off, with measured beat and strong, 
The moments as they die. : 


A Mentor, telling through the years, 
As if some housebold-gbost, 

Of joy and grief, of hopes and fears, 

~ The living and the lost ! 


In its old home, on guard it stood 
A century and more, 

And saw brave deeds by field and flood, 
And booted guests at door. 


Knew births and deaths, and tears and song, 
Ard children’s prattle sweet, 

And maidens coy, and lovers strong, 
And dainty dancing feet. 


The stolen kiss, the wedding gay, 
The bride in bow'r and hall. 

And then red war, in wild array, 
And ruin over all! 


To watch it strike, quests long since dead— 
The high, the brave, the fair, 

Great Wellington himself, ’tis said— 
Have paused upon the stair. 


On festal Eves, or when the Year 
Made end, in merry rout; 

The maddest reel stopped short, to hear 
Its midnight strokes ring out. 


But now it finds another home. 
Time ! give it a new birth. 

Dear faithful clock, for lives to come, 
Be guardian of our hearth. 


P. M. 8.—Dressmaking is the most generally useful 
and remunerative trade that a girl can learn. It re- 
quires a good deal of talent and powers of applicat‘on 
to make a good dressmaker. It isa much better trade 
than telegraphy, and requires more mind and industry. 


The stage is the poorest resource that a woman can try. 
Ninety-nine aspirants out of every hundred fail and 
lose everything in the attempt. 


Kittie R.—Of course you should not elope with the 
youpg man and make a runaway match of it. The fact 
that he has proposed-such a thing toa girl of your age 
is pretty evidence that your parents have other 
grounds for their objections to him besides his poverty 
and ill health- You will never find better advisers in 
this wide world than your rarents. 


K. E. R.—There are nice, gentle, womanly ways in 
which a lady can make it apparent that she values a 
person of the other sex. If a make the 
intimation to the gentleman, he no doubt approach 
ou will be 
more sincere with him than before ; and then we hope 
all will go well. Your writing is very good, but that is 
a small matter compared to righting the other affair. 


T. D. M.—The word you wish to know about, under 


| various forms and commonly written ‘ pasch,” is a con- 
| traction of pascha, or ‘‘ passover” of the Jews. 


It is 
alleged that the name “Easter” comes from Eostora, 
the German name of Astart?, to whom—under various 
names—the Orientals ea:ly offered worship, and in 
Egypt eggs were presented to this goddess. The tradi- 
tion has come down to us through Germans or Anglo 
Saxoas, who got it from the East. 


L. L. D.—There are some who like to have many strings 
to their bow. Your friend, who quitted your room-mate 
for you, may be of this class, and to stop the corres- 
pondence, in all the circumstances, would be probably 
the wiser course. No rule can be laid down as to the 


, strength of the adjectives to be used in a letter; and 





so the propriety of kissing depends on many circum. 
stances of which only ee sense can judge. The 
family doctor, for example, who says you are remark. 
ably like his granddaughter, and who has cared for you 
since the time when you were first vaccinated, may 
— the privilege without any impropriety on your 
Pp 

W. L. R.—Pre:erves should not be boiled too long,tor 
they become discoloured; they should always be put in 
the jars while bot, and stood in a dry closet, in a room 
that will not be too cold in winter, and occasionally 
a White piper, dipped in the white of an egy, 
is the best way of preserving them. 


R. D.—It is difficult to say how any particular young 
man would act under such circumstances, use 
py he two young men would act alike. As a rule, 
a desirable young man does not like to have the gir! hs 
is ning to think about as his i future wife 
exhibit any forwardness. He prefers to do the wooing 
himself, with just enough encouragement on the part 
of the young lady to convince him that his labour is 
not in vain. 


M. N.—It looks as though the young lady, having got 
tircd of waiting for you to come to the point, has come 
to the conclusion to spur you up, and got up the story 
about having “‘heard something” simply as an excuse 
to help her—and perhaps help you—t» car y out ker 
purpose. Young ladies do not like tardy wooers, and 
when a man has been keeping company with a girl for 
a whole.year, without proposing marriage, she is apt to 
think the time has come for takiug definite action, and 
we think she is justified in thinking so. 


P. W. N.—We, of course, feel anaes with you in 
the anxiety natural to your position, but we are 
unable, in the circumstances, to give you any aid. If 
the young gentl man is at the school you mention, and 
of which we know nothing, it is possible that his 
friends deem him a little too young to be engaged. In 
that case you must wait; and as English heads of 
schools sometimes examine the letters of the pupils, it 
may be as well to await a letter from him before writ 
ing. Do not resign your situation. 


Ketuie.—We do not know of any strictly automatic 
railway gate which requires no attention of avy kind. 
In fact, the automata, of many kinds, have been com- 
monly useless for the purposes of life, and only stand 
out as triumphs of human —— and patience. 
This holds true of all, from the walking statues d 
Daedalus down to the speaking automaton of Faber. 
man, of Vienna. We can conceive of the pressure of 
the wheels on the rails being utilized f.r such a pur 
pose as you indicate ; but we have no information, Go 
to worx, and secure your patent. 


Rover —1. In reply to your question we say that 
arything which circulates freely from hand to hands 
a common accepted m. dium of beara in a country 
is money, in such a country, whatever it may be ele 
where, Its functions are to be a medium of exchange, 
an instrument of association, eerving to trade the sam 
purpose that language serves to intercourse. 2. 
and value are practically the same, though many dr 
cumstances may render them different in appearance 
8. Industry, free circulation of money, wise productire 
power, and the like produce wealth. 4. Our coin go 
as bul ion, for the mo-t part, when debts of the nation 
have to be paid abroad. Interchangeable internation! 
paper, or coin currency, has often been advocated, bit 
so far in vain, the difficulties in the way being great. 


Amy D.—Late hours are not conducive toa ay com 
plexion, noris overmuch dancing or living in heatel 
rooms. Rich and fatty food also produces a dat 
muddy look, especially when the people who indulge 
it take but little exercise. It is very rarely thats 
young child has a bad complexion, so the causes ( 
deterioration must come into operation as it gets olde. 
A very fruitful one is the oppressively warm. clothig 
in which some tender mothers wrap their darlings, 
the hot nurseries in which they sleep. It is "#7 
necessary that young babies who have but little cals? 
in themselves should sleep in a warm room, and 
children suffering from cramp, bronchitis, or 
mation of the lungs should be kept in an even 
perature; but in a general way the - is mo 
refresbing and t he skin acts more healthily the bei 
rooms have no fire In them. 
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